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Foreword 


Many people are interested in the Comprehensive School and 
my staff and I arc constantly asLed for information by colleagues 
in the teaching profession both at home and abroad, by politicians, 
journalists and parents who wish to know more of this new con- 
ception of secondary education. In writing of Woodbcrry Down I 
have tried to provide the answers to the question* which are asked 
most frequently and to indicate how wc are getting to grips with 
the educational and social problems which confront us. 

As I am a headmistress in the London teaching service it will 
be obvious that much of the organiaation which I describe is based 
on the general pattern for Comprehensive School development as 
Irid down by the Education Committee, but this book should not 
be interpreted as a detailed exposition of the Council’s policy, for 
we head teachers of London enjoy a great deal of freedom in plan- 
ning and running our schools. While I have received much help 
fox which I have asked from the Coundl, its officers and inspectors, 
I have never received what I consider to be a direcrive mu^ less a 
blueprintl The views and opinions I have expressed are personal 

Sometimes there has been no need to cloak the identity of the 
boys and girls about whom I have written. On other occasions 
some camouflage has been desirable, but I have adhered to the 
essential points of the stories. 

My thanks are due to these and all my children and to their 
parents, to the members of the governing body who have en- 
couraged me and to heads of departments, house masters and 
other teachers from whose ^llabi and reports I have quoted. The 
pupils of this school are very fortunate in spending their secondary 
years in the company of the men and women who form the staff of 
Woodberry Down. 


April 1959 


H. R. CHETWvun 
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The Development of the 
Comprehensive Idea 


MY ROOM, like the rest of the school, is light, airy, and colourful. 
It looks out on to a paved garden where a fountain plays. Beyond 
stretch acres of reservoir, haunt of wild birds, and far in the dis> 
tance rises the graceful spire of Stoke Newington Church. 

Parents of tny children and I often stand at the windows looking 
out at the peaceful scene and talk of our o\mi school days in London 
in the X920’8 and 30’s. Wt remember the tall grey buildings dating 
from School Board days with infants on the ground floor, big girls 
on the first floor, and big boys on the second floor. We recall the 
large classes, sometimes of fifty children, moving silently in twos 
along corridors and on staircases whose walls always seem to have 
been tiled in chocolate brown or painted in ox-blood red. Teachers, 
it is generally agreed, were very strict and sticklers for neatness, 
accurate copjing and learning by heart. Headmasters and head- 
mistresses, in retrospect, were always grim martinets; this one 
insisting that children moved about the building on tip-toes, that 
one waiting at the top of the stairs to cane late-comers to school 
without questioning, another standing rule-breakers wth hands 
on heads, facing the wall, for what seemed hours on end. Drill, in 
full clothing, in the hall, cbdned iron drinking cups In the play- 
ground, draughty lavatories across the yard wth doors that would 
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not lock and cisterns that seldom operated— these memories are 
evoked with no bitterness and often an amused, wry affection in 
the cut and thrust of vigorous conversation. 

‘After all that was our education. You had no choice. You 
couldn’t take it or leave it. And everyone was in the same boat.’ 

«No— WMt a minute. Was everyone in the same boat? Our 
schools were the elementary schools where we all left at fourteen. 
What about the public schools and the grammar schools? They 
were the places where people really got a start in life.’ 

'That may be true— but we knew perfectly well those places 
weren’t for the likes of us. Eton and Harrow — they were for the 
upper classes from a different world, and most children going to 
the grammar schools had fees paid for them — shopkeepers' child- 
ren, doctors’ children, and so on. It was no use breaking your 
heart wanting to go there.’ 

At this stage someone is bound to remember eleven plus tests 
as they used to be. 

‘A few of the children from our schools did get there. Don’t you 
remember the scholarship? When we were about eleven, teachers 
would sort some of us out to take preltminaiy examinations. Then 
from these chosen boys and girls took the final papers in English 
and arithmetic, and anyone good enough won a junior county 
scholarship to go to a grammar school and another small group, 
not so good, went to central schools.’ 

‘Do you remember feeling bitterness or resentment against these 
fortunate boys and girls?' I have often a^ed. 

'Well no. After all it was such a small number in our time — the 
2o’s — one or two a year. They were usually the very brainy ones 
as we all knew, and the lives they v»ere going to lead — uniform, 
homework, extra years at school—^ different from what we were 
used to, that often we felt jrity rather than envy. The important 
thing was that neatly all of us stayed put in our own schools. We 
were the normal boys and ^Is completing the ordinary schooling 
so that we could get out to work and earn money as quickly as 
possible. It was the extraordinary ones who moved away— that 
b if their parents could afford to let them go. Of course 
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it’s all different now, although sometimes a bit mystifjing.’ 

There is no doubt that the years of change since the 1944 
Education Act have been bewildering and anxious ones for many 
parents. The primary school is accepted quite happily — this is 
where all little children spend together the first years of their 
school lives. \\’hat happens at the end of this time, however, is 
still, after fourteen years, not clear to many mothers and fathers. 
Secondary education for all was promised in the Act and a common 
tendency at first was to expect all education to be on the lines of 
the secondary schools of pre>i944 days, that is, the grammar 
schools. In recent years there has, howwer, been a complete and 
very significant change in interpretation. The term ‘secondary’, 
instead of applying to all schools for children over eleven years of 
age, is more often than not now used to describe post>primary 
schools other than grammar schools. A recent publication of a 
large progressive l<ondon borough, intended to explain municipal 
expenditure to the rate-payers, refers to two children, one who 
goes to a secondary school, and the other who has passed for a 
grammar school. 

^Vhatever confusion was inevitable in the new use of the word 
’secondary’, one fact soon became very clear to parents. With the 
abolition of fees places were becoming available in most grammar 
schools for roughly a quarter of the children qualifying at the 
primary school through a selective test, while the remainder were 
transferred to the modem schools. As the modern schools were 
housed in the elementary school buddings, initially with the same 
bead teachers, staff, facilities, equipment and curriculum, parents 
very naturally assumed that children attending these schools 
would have elementary education as they had alwa)-s known it, the 
difference being that pupils stayed at school a year longer. Think- 
ing parents who had tried to understand the Act believed quite 
honestly that they had been misled, and often this resentment 
transferred itself to the schools, where the staff were only too 
conscious that they could not provide what had traditionally been 
accepted as secondary education because an Act of Parliament 
promised it, nor could they be optimistic about developing the 
3 
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new conception of non-academic practical secondary education 
■which depended not only on Him own enthusiasm and qualifica- 
tions, but on the immediate provision of facilities and equipment. 
Consequently, parents asking direct questions and receiving either 
frank or evasive answers were strengthened in their determination 
to see their children profited from the increased educational oppor- 
tunities and got into grammar school at all costs. The day of 
national family neurosis, the 1 1+ test, came into being. 

That there has been a great change of attitude to education 
since pre-war days is agreed by all parents. I can recall vividly 
many conversations I had with parents when I was teaching m a 
secondary modem school in South London in 1946, ’47 and ’48. 
Fathers, recently demobbed, always expressed themselves strongly. 

‘Living conditions are far better; they bear no comparison with 
the days of unemplojTaent and insecurity before the war. You can 
afford to care about schooling when you know there’s enough food, 
clothes, and fire, and the rent’s been paid.’ 

'The war shook us up and showed us the chances a good educa- 
tion gave. Not only commissions with more pay and position, but 
all the interesting jobs — technical ones where you had to have 
maths, and sciences, flying, interpreting. In the Forces and in the 
factories the educated man or woman who could speak well, put 
a point of view and had some confidence, got to tiic top all the 
time,’ 

Mothers too, had played their part in the war effort and would 
explrin how these experiences ‘opened their eyes’ to the value of 3 
good education. 

Tn Civil Defend you worked alongside people you had hardly 
ever spoken to before, doctors, lawyers, civil servants, artists. Some- 
times when it was quiet during nights, there would be arguments 
about politics and music, religion, science and wars. You would 
realize how lucky people were if they had been well educated, and 
make up your mind, if you came through, and conditions were 
better, to see that your children had a good start in life by getting 
a decent education. You realized what a good thing it was for all 
types oi people m aQ sorts of jobs to get to know each other and to 
4 
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work together and understand each other, and felt sorry that this 
sort of thing only happened when there was a war on.’ 

At first the plan of the Coalition Government was welcomed 
with optimism. 

‘After the tvar when this Education Act was passed it sounded 
just the thing — as though all the Members of Parliament, Con- 
ser^’ative, Labour, Liberal — agreed it hadn’t been fair that for 
everj’one except the very clever you had to have money to buy a 
good education. \Vhcn fees were ended we knew many of our 
children would be able to get into the granunar schools and we 
were very pleased.’ 

Disillusionment ?et in fast. I was told the same story again and 
again. 

‘It just didn’t work out In point of fact this sj’stem caused very 
bad feeling. In a street perhaps there are a dozen children approach- 
ing eleven plus who have been friends in school since they were 
five years old. Probably all the mothers and fathers are hoping their 
own child wnll get to grammar school. Primary school bead teachers 
are asked to provide a great deal of English, arithmetic and even 
intelligence, for many people believe this is a subject which can be 
taught. Parents compare marks, help with homework, some per- 
haps even arrange for extra coaching. They get very anxious and 
worked'Up about it all and upset their children into the bargain. 
Then after the exam three or four lucky boys and girls go to the 
schools everyone wants, and the rest who have failed go to the 
other schools.’ 

It was not only in 1947 and 1948 but in every spring since, 
parents of children who have not been selected for grammar 
school explain their sense of frustration in a manner which has be- 
come only too familiar to head teachers. 

‘If you ate ambitious for your child and she is one of the failures 
you get really desperate; you feel that she has ruined her life at 
eleven. It’s not only the education. It’s all the other things you 
think she will miss too. What happens now affects the way she 
speaks, the people she will mix with, the sort of job she will get, 
even later on the sort of man she will marry. So you decide to 

5 
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economize and save enough maaey to find a school where you can 
pay fees and where you think she will get the advantages she will 
miss in the secondary modem school, but you find there isn t one 
except some little tin-pot private schools in old houses. Then you 
begin to feel it’s all just as unfair as it ever was, only now instead 
of possessing money children have to be able to do English and 
arithmetic and pass strange tests when ti^y are eleven years of age. 
You get very bitter because you want your child to stay at school 
until she is sixteen or eighteen and you’re prepared to make 
sacrifices for her to do so. You know there are many things she can 
do really well and you are sure she is worth training, but you have 
to see her lose all interest and grow resentful about her luckier 
friends whose interests become quite different from hers. In the 
end she tells you not to worry, ^e couldn’t care less and she's 
looking forward anyhow to leaving sdiool at fifteen and going to 
tvork in a shop. It's worse than the old days because now parents 
know what their children are missing and they can’t do anything 
about it.’ 

Anxiety, however, was not even in those days restricted to the 
parents whose children had not got the coveted grammar selection. 
Many of them, entering the doors of a grammar school for the first 
time and learning of the natural importance attached to the com- 
pletion of the course until the child was at least sixteen and pre- 
ferably eighteen years of age, were concerned at having to make 
such a promise on behalf of an eleven-ycai-old whose natural 
aptitude and abilities were indicated but not proved. The minority 
who had been to grammar schools themselves knew the importance 
of general education before vocation^ training, but to those who 
had started work themselves at fourteen years of age, the academic 
curriculum was a source of mystery and real anxiety. These were 
three t>pical problems. 

^ My boy is really brilliant, they all say so. He ought to go to 
university. But all he wants to do is to get into the workshops with 
his dad. He d get on with lus sdence and maths if only he could 
feel he was doing the practical ade as well but there are no metal- 
■ » '*• ol 1« attends. He’s got the idea too that no 

6 
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one there is interested in training for industry, that it’s felt to be a 
bit low. I’m afraid he'll leave and throw his chances away.’ 

‘Suppose when my boy is fifteen he doesn’t like Latin and geo- 
graphy and so on and would rather take up an engineering appren- 
ticeship I Must I keep him at school even then if I feel it is not right 
for him?’ 

'If my daughter makes up her mind she wants to be a secretary 
and do shorthand and typewriting and she won't work for the 
Certificate of Education in the subjects she doesn’t like; if she’s 
really unhappy is it fair to make her stay because I had to make this 
promise to get her accepted at the school?’ 

Let US look back again. The very real difiiculties of these 
parents which developed from the system of having three distinct 
types of secondary school, were foreseen in the 1920’s by many 
people concerned with education. In a report of 1926 prepared for 
the Ministry of Education, a section dealing with the policy of 
separating the less bright from the more bright children at eleven 
plus approaches the problem. 

If it is argued that these children gain from attending a school 
which can provide for their specific needs, it can be answered that 
they g^n far more if they can mix on equal terms with their 
brighter comrades in the social and athletic life of the school of 
which they are both members. 

By tWs time too, the Incorporated Association of Assistant 
Masters, the Higher Education section of the National Union of 
Teachers, the Labour Party Conference and the Trades Union 
Congress had all expressed concern at some aspects of segregation 
or tripartitism as the policy of dividing children into three groups 
for grammar, central or elementary education came to be called. 
A possible solution put forward at this time and receiving much 
support was through the provision of Multiple Bias schools which 
would provide a variety of courses to suit the needs of all children. 
The term multilateral also became current at this stage and was 
applied to the method of organizing three types of secondary educa- 
tion in one school under one head teacher. Comprehensive 
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however, emphasizing the single entity of the whole school which 
would not be divided into sides but exist as a unified whole, proved 
to be the nationally acceptable name for the systern claiming to 
educate fully the whole ability range of secondary school children. 

By the time the 1944 Act had been passed the case for the com- 
prehensive school was growing stronger. The recent lesson that 
national survival depended on all classes working successfully 
together was still fresh in the public mind and the Government’s 
intention to foster a 'more closely knit society’ was consequently 
appreciated as reflecting the real needs of twentieth-century 
western ciiilization. Ellen Wlkinson, when she was Minister of 
Educadon, revealed the biggest weakness in our educational 
sj’stem when she said : 

We nearly lost this war not because our best brains were less 
able than the enemy, but because we had not sufiiciently trained 
the remainder of our people, ft must not happen again. 

The desirability of educating adolescent boys and girls in an 
environment planned to encourage social unity through mutual 
understanding, respect and shared experiences, and ^e urgent 
importance of establishing schools where the staff, facilities and 
equipment made possible the provision of a diversity of courses, 
both academic and practical, which would realize the full potential 
of the whole secondary school population, formed the foundation 
of the case for the comprehensive school. 

It was these two arguments, the one founded on a social philo- 
sophy, and the other produming an educational prindple which 
brought the comprehensive system into the political arena. Its 
social objective, insisted the critical politicians, was the classless 
society and the principle of selection having been abandoned, a 
general levelling down of all standards would inevitably result, 
•nus, they said, was the beginning of the end of the British tradi- 
tion of a ^ed educational system and the projected schools could 
be described as cenUes of mass production, as sausage machines 
and as monster factories. Local Government election posters made 
these pomu very forcibly. It became virtually impossible for the 
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general public to look objectively and dispassionately at the new 
plan for providing secondary education when condemnation of it, 
or support for it, became rallying cries for political parties. Some 
people did reflect, philosophically, that all progressive measures 
and reforms, social, economic, educational had been instigated or 
adopted by one or other of the political parties and it was unlikely 
that a change as fundamental as the introduction of the comprehen- 
sive s)'stem would escape this fate. 

The educational principle of raised standards for all children 
n’as, however, universally accepted. It was not the objective but the 
path to it that formed the basis of the controversy. Opponents of 
the new ideas emphasized their confldence in the secondary 
modern school and claimed it could be developed until it was 
acknowledged as equal in prestige to the grammar school, and they 
wished still to rcser^-e the right of a definable intellectual ilite to 
an education apart from the majority of its contemporaries, insist- 
ing that this w’as the system most suited to the traditional British 
way of life and not lightly to be overthrown either by sincere 
idealism or suspect socialism. 

Many supporters of the comprehensive school, angry at the 
intrusion of party politics, denied that the sociological approach to 
the problem of providing secondaty education for all was neces- 
sarily a socialist conception. The function of education was to 
prepare children for adult life with regard to their needs as indivi- 
duals and as members of society, as it is today. Bo)'s and girls in 
their formative years, sharing in the common educational, cultural 
and social life of the school community, could not help but carry 
into their professional lives, into industry’, into the office, a know- 
ledge and understanding of people, a set of values which would 
form a sound basis for good human relations and the British 
democratic ^vay of life vaunted by all political parties. The 
dangers of mass produced education were considered quite illu- 
sory by the exponents of the large unselectivc secondary school. 
Indeed, they maintained, it was in the small school with few staff 
that the combination of subjects was very limited and sixth 
fonners in particular found themselves in the position of 
9 
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discontinuing their education or following the limited curriculum 
a%-ailahle. Variety of courses, due to the number of staff and the 
range of their qualifications, would be the keynote of the compre- 
hensive school. 

The optimistic belief in the development of the modem school 
to a stage where it could claim parity of esteem with the grammar 
school, was felt to be unjustified by those who were attacking the 
tri-partite sj’stem. In spite of unproved buildings and equipment 
it would still be regarded by both children and parents as the school 
for failures, and as such would not attract a fair proportion of the 
best and most enthusiastic teachers, already able to select their 
posts with ease due to the national shortage. It was also pointed 
out that the really able child proceed'mg to advanced and scholar- 
ship level work in the comprehensive school would have a much 
wider choice of both academic and practical subjects than was 
available in most grammar schools, and by the very nature of his 
broad educational and social training, could choose to proceed to 
the normal university courses, or qualify admirably for posts in 
technology, in administration, and the executive sides of industry 
and commerce, for which too few candidates of real calibre and 
social adjustment had presented themselves in the past. 

So the argument developed and the case for and against was 
debated. Passions ran high and the controversy became bitter. 
Bombing had destroyed many schools in the large towns. The in- 
creased birth rate during the war meant more and more places 
were needed. Schools had to be built and the local authorities 
responsible had sent thrir nc^v plans to the Minister of Education 
as demanded by the Act. The London County Council with a 
Socialist majority announced that it could only fulfil its obligation 
of providing secondary education for aU through a system of com- 
prehensive schools; and in 1946 began four ‘interim’ experiments, 
'^e Durham County Coundl, by a much larger majority, de- 
rided to continue to segregate its children. The majority of the 
teaching profession disliked intensely the fact that this new con- 
ception of the secondary school had been allowed to become a 
political issue, and many teachers indeed refused categorically to 
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accept it as anything other than a natural development in the 
evolution of true universal education. 

By 1958 there were nearly fifty comprehensive schools in Great 
Britain. Nowin the spring of 1959 the number is growing steadily. 
The brightest children, sons and daughters of doctors, television 
producers, shopkeepers, bus drivers, share their school lives trith 
the least able children, sons and daughters of doctors, television 
producers, shopkeepers, bus drivers. The boys and girls all come 
in at eleven knowing that they can stay until eighteen if they wish, 
to take advantage of the excellent opportunities offered them. They 
were not bom equally endowed, their home backgrounds supply 
much or little and add to Nature’sinjustice, but the comprehensive 
school can do something to restore the balance, it can for the first 
time develop an ennronment where equal educational opportunity 
becomes a realit)*. 

This is the beginning of the story of Woodberry Do\vn, one of 
these schools. It is in north>east London in the borough of Stoke 
Newington and opened in September 1955, three and a half years 
ago. 


II 



2 

The School to serve 
the Neighbourhood 


IT WAS a typical early spring day in 1954, cold, misty, and drizz* 
ling with rain when I fint saw the school which was being built. 
Surrounded on three sides by uniform blocks of flats, the site 
looked completely unattractive. The grey spread of the reservoir 
and the still leafless trees provided a sombre setting. From a record 
shop across the road an American crooned 'Answer me* to the 
hurrying shoppers. 

I went up to a wooden hut and asked the Clerk of the Works if 
I might just look round. 

'Anything to do with the Coundl or just curiosity?' he asked. 

‘I’m being interviewed for the Headship/ 1 said. 

He scratched his head in perplexity. 

‘Ohl A woman for a mixed school!’ 

This I could handle. It was always happening. 

‘Yes, I like teaching boys. I’ve taught them more often than 
girls, and I was in a boys’ grammar school during the war.’ 

He looked at me sadly but was most helpful in a consoling, 
fatherly manner. 

We picked our way across the muddy ground, across heaps of 
rubble, balandng on what seemed to be desperately narrow 
boards. The shells of classrooms, corridors, halls, were still wet 

12 
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with concrete, plaster and paint; a monstrous complexity of pipes 
and trircs were being thrust and cajoled through small dark 
apertures; hammers, drills, saws, men's voices shouting instruc- 
tions or raised in song, motor enpnes, concrete mixers, beat out 
the thj’thm of an industrial sj'mphony. 

‘It seems a happy site,’ I commented. 

‘Been an unlucky one,* replied the clerk. ‘All sorts of stoppages. 
Materials, strikes, labour difficulties due to government economies. 
Cuts in the plans quite different now from what was first on the 
drawng-board. Come and have a look.’ 

Over a cup of strong sweet tea, the first of many I was to be 
given in that ^varm, friendly hut, I looked at the original schedule 
of accommodation as first designed by the architect. 

'Where's the theatre?' I asked. 

‘Gone 1 — and the swimming pool— and the third gym— economy 
cuts,' 

'Why are the staff rooms away in the comer and not centrally 
situated?' 

'They were once above the Head’s room and the office. That 
Boor’s been cut off.’ 

‘How big is that dining-room?’ I asked. 'It looks very small.’ 

‘Should seat about 300 at a pinch.* 

‘But if 70 per cent or so of the children stay to school dinners,’ 
Iprotested. ‘It couldmeanatte3stthrcesittiQgs.lt can’t be done.’ 

He shrugged his shoulders. ‘They won’t be our problems — 
they’ll be yours — or whoever’s lucky enough to get them.’ 

^Vhen I saw the clerk next time, some two months later, his 
problems had become mine, but perhaps because it was a lovely 
June day, when swans moved gracefully on the glinting water, and 
the indigo Plenum air-conditioning toweia looked romantic against 
a blue sky, or perhaps because I still felt the warm glow of posses- 
sion, albeit illusory, which had come to me at my appointment- 
Woodberry Down looked beautiful. It was now possible to walk 
round with the architect’s plans and see how they were taking 
shape. 

The octagonal Assembly Hall, planned to seat all 1,250 pupils 

*3 
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for whom the school v^’as intended, had something of grandeur in 
its dark, unpainted, unfurnished emptiness. The main teaching 
block, four storeys high, had cloakrooms on the whole of the 
ground floor, and on the other three had classrooms, all of which 
looked out on to the rescrvmrs— a delightful and restful view. 
Although the normal teaching rooms looked small, they were very 
light; spedalist accommodation for geography, history, technical 
drawing, commerce was provided in rooms twice the usual size 
to give ample space for equipment and movement. A biology 
laboratory nitb preparation room, garden and greenhouse, was 
sited in this section of the building. 

At right angles to this block another four storey building was 
being erected. On the ground floor was a medical suite of five 
rooms; on the first floor came a library with a reading room; on 
the second and third floors were laboratories for chemistry, 
physics and gcaeral science oith preparation and Jeettrre rootns. 
Again at right angles to this block, forming the third side of a large 
courtyard, the practical block was going up. Staff rooms on the 
ground floor looked on to the courtyard while two woodwork 
centres, two metal-work rooms and a machine-shop faced on to 
the street. I doubt whether the architect intended tl^ design to be 
part of a publicity campaign for the school, but certainly in future 
years many small boy's anxious for admission confessed to having 
climbed on the tvalls to see the exciting maclunes working. Above 
the staff rooms were three housecraft centres, with two three- 
roomed fiats to be used for instruction in the domestic arts; and on 
the third floor were needlework rooms with a special department 
equipped lor vocational training including a power marine an- 
nexe. On the top floor, four very light and well designed art 
studios were taking shape. A lift shaft indicated that when all was 
complete, pottery to be transported from the studio to the electric 
kiln sited in the basement, would not have to be carried down five 
floors. Washing and lavatory accommodation had been provided 
sensibly throughout the buildings, but although in 1954 it con- 
formed to the requirements of the Ministry of Education I have 
never considered it adequate. 
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Equipped wth maps and plans, original and modified, I re* 
turned for six months to the old bufldings of my ‘interim com- 
prehensive school in South London, for I was not to take up my 
new duties until January 1955. My colleagues chaffed me con- 
stantly about the 'marble j^ce’ going up in Stoke Newington, 
but we all knew too well that when the ‘marble palace’ was com- 
plete with all the fadlities and equipment the heart could desire the 
building of the school had yet to begin. 

January came and my quarters and the school were not ready 
for occupation. A room in the London County Council's Divisional 
OfEce, some three miles from Woodberry Down was provided as 
my temporary headquarters and from this base I worked for six 
months, helped by a secretary. It is the policy of the Council to 
proride head teachers of comprehensive schools with assistants 
who have been trained in educational administration and can take 
over much cf the burden of routine such as correspondence, 
flnandal matters, requisitioning materials, and official returns. 
ThU was a policy which had my fullest approval, for I had no inten* 
tion of becoming an administrator. My concern was the children 
and the parents, the teaching staff and the anrillary staff who 
would maintain the building and provide our meals and with 
establishing the right human relarions in a school community in- 
tended to foster sodal harmony. This was a task which I knew 
would take all my time and energy. 

The study of the neighbourhood which the school was to serve 
proved a most fascinating and rewarding duty. While all head 
teachers planning their organization ate affected by the needs of 
the locality, the very nature of the comprehensive system makes it 
essentia! that principles established, rims projected, decisions made 
are all realistic and realizable when considered against the back- 
ground of the life and conditions of the whole community. For 
instance the grammar school can selert its pupils, and those candi- 
dates it does not like, or considers incompatible with the tone of 
the school, it can reject The modem school, on the other hand, 
like the comprehensive, has often to accept all applicants, but its 
objectives are more llnuted. It has not to consider together the 
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needs of the cighteen-year-old studying for university scholarships, 
the slxteen-j’ear-old technical apprentice and the fj/teen-year-oM 
future shop assistant, in setting its standards. 

Woodberry Down, like ail the London County Council's com- 
prehensive schools, had a ‘catchmcntarea’ drawn round it andevery 
boy and girl applying at eleven plus to come to our school from that 
area, had the right to be admitted. The sire of the catchment is 
adjusted each year according to the number of places available in 
the school. This policy naturally results in the admission of pupils 
of all abilities varying from those who are at the top of the grammar 
Selection to those who are near the classification of educationally 
sub-normal. As I learned more of the neighbourhood I realized, 
however, that there were other differences of at least equal im- 
portance which would tend to divide my children. 

The very homes were so diverse as to reflect completely different 
t^ays of life. There were well-planned municipal buildings and old 
tenements, expensive detached residences and blocks of luxury 
flats. On the Woodberry Down estate itself lived families of pro- 
fessional men and artisans. The clothes people wore, the cars 
parked, the children’s toys, the shopping baskets, snatches of con- 
versation indicatedfour-figurc incomes and near-destitution. There 
tvas Culture and a strong desire for education; there was illiteracy 
and indifference; there was sensible discipline and complete lack 
of child control; the happy devoted family lived side by side with 
the deserted husband and his neglected children, or the widow 
Viith her over-cherished ones. 

At first I met little indication of religious convictions. My im- 
pression was that Christian worship in its church was not then a 
significant feature of the life of the estate. Many Jewish people, 
families who have lived in this neighbourhood for generations, are 
nmv tenants in the flats, I asked Aem what importance I should 
attach to the observing of their feasts, festivals and observances. 
Did the children insist on Kosher food? 

‘We're Liberal Jews. We live in a Christian community and 
believe in sharing as much of the normal life of the people as we 
can. Of course we keep the Passover — but no — so long as our 
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children don’t eat pork we shan’t in^t on Kosher food, I was 
often told. 

Orlessfrequently: ^ 

‘I’m orthodox and so is my family. If you don’t have a Kosher 
kitchen providing meals, my children will have to go to a special 
canteen. And of course they will take all Jewish holidays and leave 
school early on winter Fridays to prepare for the Sabbath. 

Very often the reply I got was: *We*re Jews in name only.’ 

‘I expected some degree of unifomuty here,' I protested. If 
ever there was a neighbourhood without a common denominator 
it’s this one.' 

‘Well,’ said one of my wisest Jewish parents, ‘you won’t find it 
amongst ua. Show me five Jews and I’U show you six points of 
view. And remember, Hitler's persecution drove many refugees 
here and they arc often different even from us. They’re really 
orthodox and they don’t know yet the meaning of compromise. 

Children, quite black from Western Africa, children brown from 
the West Indies and India, children olive complexioned from Italy 
and Cyprus, children it seems from almost all parts of the earth 
played in the streets around Woodbcny Down. Here met differ- 
ences of native ability, of home background, of financial position, 
of religion, of race; differences which would give each child the 
mark of lus o^vn individuality and personality, yet which had to be 
fused at some stage and by some process into a common aim and 
purpose. 

It was for this complex and cosmopolitan neighbourhood that I 
chose our motto, 'Fellowship is Life’, taken from A Dream of John 
Bail by William Morris, showing to all that one of the fundamental 
Mms of the school was to encour^e religious and racial toleration 
and to develop a young communi^ which practised as well as pro- 
claimed the brotherhood of man. 

During the early months of 1955, the process of arranging for 
children to be transferred to the sdiool in September, was going 
on. One small central school was to close and unless parents de- 
cided otherwise, the boys and ^Is were to be placed on the roll 
of Woodberry Down. Other secondary schools, some very over- 
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crowded, were invited to let parents know vacancies were available 
and application forms were given out. 

Primary schools were informed that three hundred boys and 
girls would be accepted into the first year, all applicants in the 
catchment area who put Woodberry Down as their school of first 
choice having priority and the remainder being selected so that 
the intake svas balanced, that is so that it contained in abilit)' a fair 
cross section of London's eJcven-year-oJd children. For this first 
year, boj’s and girls of thirteen years of age who wanted to apply 
for special technical and commercial courses were invited to sit for 
a qualifying examination. 

\VhiIe explanatory letters were going out and applications were 
coming in there were head teachers to meet and discussions to take 
place on a professional level. Before advice could be given to their 
pupils, my colleagues very rightly wanted the answers to some 
fundamental questions. 

‘Multilateral?’ 

‘No; definitely comprehensive.’ 

‘On what data will you grade initially?’ 

‘From the facts you give me on a form specially drami up for the 
purpose.’ 

'\Vhat courses trill be available?’ 

’Academic, technical, and commercial to university standard. 
To all children whoshoiv the necessary aptitude and ability.' 

‘Homework?’ 

‘Yes, for all.’ 

‘Uniform?’ 

‘Yes, for all.’ 

‘Compulsory?’ 

’It can’t be. The Education Committee can’t make it so. But 1 
intend to do everything I can to persuade all parents to see the 
purpose and co-operate. J believe it will be accepted. Grants and 
a second-hand clothing scheme will help,’ 

The head teachers too reflected a cross-section of public 
opinion — enthusiastic and confident, interested but cautious, cool 
and sceptical. 
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From the grammar schools we received few applications and 
indeed did not encourage children wdl-settled into their courses, 
to transfer. The occasional fourth and fifth former, unsuited to an 
academic course, to whom we could give a technical or com- 
mercial education, was accepted. A few youngsters, unfortunately, 
tried to gain admission with harrowing stories, familiar to teachers 
and parents, of unfair treatment and ‘she has her knife in me’ 
episodes, but these youngsters were told life would be just as bad 
at Woodberry Down and advised to go back and try harder. 

Nearly eleven hundred diildren were admitted for September 
I9SS- With the very few exceptions already mentioned, every 
secondary school child applying under normal transfer was ac- 
cepted. Just under a quarter of the boys and girls who applied for 
the technical and commercial courses showed enough ability to be 
advised to take up the vocational studies they wanted. The alloca- 
tion of places for the eleven-year-olds coming in from primary 
schools gave us weeks of arudety. The catchment area provided 
nearly 8o per cent of the three hundred places. For the remaining 
sixty places, eight hundred children, many living at considerable 
distances from the school, had applied. There were three reasons 
for this— the attraction of a lovely new building in an area of old 
ones, the difficulty for any of us in the profession to anticipate the 
exact result of the new system of priority places and the very great 
desire, on the part of both parents and children, to get a new start 
in a new school where they had heard all things were possible. If 
the story of golden pavements drew Dick \Vhittington to London, 
the story of educational opportunity drew these eight hundred chil- 
dren towards W oodbcrry Down. For the majority of them had failed 
in life— failed at eleven plus. Everyone told them so. Their teacher 
probably said kindly that they had not been selected for grammar 
school but not to worry, there were other things in life. Their 
parents in varying ways had indicated disappointment, wounded 
pride and the convicUon that tHs disgrace was due ordy to a lack 
of effort. Their friends, xetumijig from interviews at grammar 
spools, painted glowing pictures of gyms and labs and an educa- 
tion that took you to umveiMty or at least to a jolly good job. 
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Many, many mfscoriceptions about the comprehensive schooj lex- 
plained away during these early months, but one accurate fact was 
firmly rooted in the public mind. The eleven plus did not matter 
there. How often have I listened, touched beyond words, when a 
mother or father has said in utter relief to a hopeless weeping 
child: 

‘There I told you, didn't I? It doesn’t matter. You can start 
again. If you work hard you’ll do just as well as your friend even 
though she got grammar pass. And you’ll have all the things she’s 
got.’ ^ 

This grim business of final selection, which we were able to 
prevent happening in years to come by publicizing our 1955 ad- 
mission facts, was again subject to the Education Committee’s 
desire that ‘all other things being equal' places should be given to 
children living, although outside the catchment area, nearest to 
the school. ‘All other things being equal’ referred to the balanced 
intake, and the intake was not balancing in the catchment area. 

It is the unpredictable in human nature that causes the best laid 
plans of mice and men, headmistresses and education committees 
to ‘gang aft agley’. Our catchment area, offering all children within 
a few yards of their homes, a school where no effort would be 
spared to give them the finest possible education did not attract 
the desired proportion of the most able children. Many parents 
of boys and girls with grammar selection exercised their right 
to send their children to grammar school. They were often am- 
bitious, sincere people unwilling to give up the opportunity of a 
place at a school well established locally for one which in theory 
sounded good but had not proved itself. This had been predicted. 
But where we had gone wrong was in assuming that there was in 
existence already enough community spirit for people to welcome 
a school established specifically to fulfil all their children’s needs. 
The policy of admitting every cluld outraged some sections of 
public opinion. A head teacher gave me the first indication of this 
attitude. 

‘I shouldn’t take these diildren if I were you. They have a 
reputation all over the estate. No backing from the homes, you 
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know. If it gets round you’re accepting that standard, you can’t 
expect to get the best.’ 

Parents supported this view. 

•We’re wiling to do evcr3fthing you ask. We want a good school. 
But there are some boys and girls from bad families we won’t 
allow near our children. Th«r parents will never back you up. Do 
we have to have the dregs hereto lower the standard?’ 

‘My boy has won his grammar pass. He worked hard. He be- 
haved well. Anyone can go to Woodbeny Down. Anyonel So he s 
not going there.* 

Anyone can go to Woodbeny Downl And so many children 
with a grammar selection opted out. They opted, this group, not 
for something, but against something— against the principle that 
the school should be responrible for all the boys and girb of the 
neighbourhood and that this included the least desirable with all 
their problems. 

Uiifortunately in spite of numerous public meetings and hun- 
dreds of private interviews, 1 was never able to talk to these parents 
who found the comprehensive philosophy too difficult to accept, 
for they never came to discuss their objections. Other mothers and 
fathers were prepared to Ibten to the explanation of a principle 
which refused to reject. 

‘Put yourself in the position of the boy or girl from the bad 
home — bad in the sense that the parents will not or cannot see to 
the proper welfare of the family. The child may grow up dirty, 
underfed, unloved. Through bad example he may use bad lan- 
guage, even learn to steal. He will dislike school, and become un- 
ruly. He feels his hand is against every man’s and every man’s 
against his. He acts tough, and begins to brood over his grudge 
against the adult world — the world which seems so kind to the 
other children in his class— but not to him. AH this can happen, 
and docs happen, to cluldren before they are eleven years of age. 

Could we, you and I, building this comprehensive school in an 
attempt to be just to all children, deny this child his place? Isn’t 
his need perhaps the greatest of all?' 

So it was that every duld who applied in the catchment area 
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was given a place. Undoubtedly the acceptance of some known 
young scamps drove away some good and able children we had 
hoped to admit. And now, to preserve a balance of ability we had 
to give most of the remaining vacandcs outside the defined area, 
to applicants with a grammar selection. This was very disappoint* 
ing, for not only ^va3 my first year conununiQ^ split wth atendenty 
for the ablest children to live some distance from the school, but 
I could not admit brothers and sisters of pupils whose transfers 
were already arranged, nor help in the many compassionate ap- 
peals put up by head teachers, doctors, and child guidance 
workers on behalf of less able children. The ironic conclusion to 
be drawm was that inside the catchment area, the very ease of 
admission rendered it ^-alucless to a section of the community, 
while outside, w here the pressure for places was so great that it svas 
said to be more difficult to get into Woodberry Down than any 
other school in North London, acceptance was considered an 
honour of the highest degree. 

The meetings of parents and children at which the policy of the 
new school was explained were lively and enthusiastic. Each one 
began solemnly, for these were occasions of great importance to 
all, but ended on a note of gay adventure. Educational plans, about 
which I shall write in a later chapter, were welcomed, it seemed, 
even by the children, most of whom had definite ideas about what 
they had not been able to do in the past and welcomed the re- 
assurance that all but the most outrageous demands could be met 
in the future. When uniform was mentioned the boys in drainpipes 
and draped jackets, the girls in tight skirts and sweaters, groaned in 
misery, but they listened attentively to the reasons for my wanting 
it — the embarrassment caused to children from poor homes who 
always seemed to wear someone else’s left-off garments — the un- 
desirability of allowing the wealthy show-off, frequently in some- 
thing new and expensive, to affect others — the pride they would all 
develop in themselves as members of the school once the practice 
became familiar — the defeat of our baac purpose of unity if only 
boys and girls coming in on a grammar selection wore uniform. I 
promised not to choose dowdy styles and to give a choice of dealers 
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and pattema and colours to suit age groups and different t^tes. 
The London County Council’s policy of grants for necessitous 
cases was explained and private interviews arranged for families 
needing advice. 

The announcement of homework for all as a matter of policy 
was received with good humour by both parents and children; no 
one attempted to deny that overwork was not characteristic of the 
school population of the district. The request for physical educa- 
tion kit, the intention of establishing the habit of hot showers after 
gym and games, received a mixed reception — cheers from the 
frustrated athletes, suspicious wWsperings from the comfortable 
slackers who had been able to avoid all but the minimum of full- 
dress physical activity. As each meeting ended many mothers and 
fathers good-humouredly pushed shamefaced, grinning children 
up to the platform so that I could have a good look at young vil- 
lains who, they assured me, were considered ‘the worst in the 
school’ and who were coming to Woodberry Down to make a fresh 
start. I well remember Albert, one of the most excited of those who 
came to see me again, a few weeks before the school opened, but on 
tius occasion both he and his father were glum and unhappy. 

‘I’ve been put on probation again,’ reported Albert. 

‘You won’t want him now — we’ve all told him so,’ said his 
father. But Albert came and brought with him all his mischief and 
problems. 

One evening a year later, after a detention, he came to ask me to 
lend him his fare home. Next day Albert returned to me a shining 
golden penny — cleaned and polished to perfection in the metal- 
workshop. 


I valued that penny and kept it on my desk. I rWsh 1 could say 
I still have it. Another scatierbradn on another evening came to 
borrow his fare— and abscnt-nundedly I handed over Albert’s 
penny. 
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Appo/ntirig Staff and Ordering 
Equipment 


Jn the AUTU^tN of 1954 the vital task of 6nding the right teachers 
for the school began. An Advisory Committee, consisting of 
members of the London County Coundl and men and women 
well known in the public life of Stoke Newington and Hackney, 
was meeting under the choinnanship of the late Dr. G. B. Jeffery, 
chairman of the London Institute of Education, and performing 
those duties normally undertaken by the governing body of a 
functioning school. One of these responsibilities was that of inter- 
vic\ving candidates for teaching posts, and recommending appoint- 
ments to the Education Committee. 

I was very fortunate in being able to discuss my hopes and plans 
with so knowledgeable and forthright a person as Dr. Jeffery. He 
would sit hunched at his desk, spectacles in one hand, the other 
over his eyes as he listened. My c.tperience was slight against his 
but he was patient. The most encouragement I ever got was, 
‘Hum — could work, try it’, but just as often he would say, ‘No, 
not now, I think; perhaps in a year’s time. Rome wasn’t built in a 
day. You’ve plenty of years ahead.’ 

In the matter of staffing he was most understanding. ‘The 
headmistress has got to run the show in her own way. She knows 
the people she can tvork with. Let her have them,’ he advised the 
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committee. And the committee, ag^ fortunately for me, accepted 
his view. 

We hoped for a staff of young people— well qualified with good 
experience but not too set in particular grooves, not too attached to 
the old traditions, able to adjust themselves to new ways of 
thought and a different approach to education. Above all we looked 
for enthusiasm, and sought to find men and women not afraid to 
say they loved teaching and preferred this work to any other . 

The assigned staff of the school closing dotvn was given the 
opporturuty of transferring to Woodbeiry Dotvn, but all major 
posts carrying responsibility allowances above the Burnham Scale 
were advertised in the national press for open competition. Over 
sixty ^'acandes were available and as ours was the first comprehen* 
sive school in London needing to appoint an almost complete staff 
we hoped to attract some of the many enthusiasts in the profession 
who hadheen awaiting the beginning of the new system. 

Response to the advertisements was always very good. Eighty- 
eight men applied for the post of deputy headmaster. It is the 
Council’s policy, in the large mixed schools, to appoint a deputy 
of the opposite sex to the head teacher. For this post the com- 
mittee looked for a candidate mth a good degree or its equivalent, 
who had taught boys and girls of secondary age, preferably from 
eleven to eighteen years, whose experience included some time 
spent teaching the less able children. Knowledge of the adminis- 
trative side of a large sdiool and a belief in the validity of the 
principles on which the comprehensive system was based, were 
considered essential qualifications. This post, and that of senior 
mistress, which reqiured a similar breadth of training, experience 
and approach, were filled by candidates from existing large, mixed 
secondary schools run on comprehensive principles. 

A new type of appointment wWch I had discussed with Dr. 
Jeffery as vital to my organiiation was that of a senior house- 
master or housemistress, who would be responsible for the de- 
velopment of a strong house system and also assume the position 
of social organizer. I had often felt that social life in many schools 
tends to be rather a hit-or-miss affair. Keen individuals hold a 
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dance, run a club, plan a theatre visit and while these are all very 
pleasant our school was going to need much more as it pursued its 
policy of bringing together its wide variety of young people in a 
full life. A central co-ordinated policy aimed at social integration 
had to be evolved. The teacher holding this post would need above 
all else a real sense of vocation, an understanding of children and 
their difficulties and the capacity to help both pupils and parents 
in the many problems likely to arise. A combination of qualities, 
including those of the sympathetic welfare worker and the suc- 
cessful youth leader, were needed. This fourth member of my team 
was ag:un appointed from a London ‘interim’ comprehensive 
school. 

To assist him in his important department another house- 
master, two housemistresses, and four deputies of the opposite sex 
to the heads of houses were selected for qualifications and qualities 
similar to those required for the senior housemaster. This team of 
eight men and women u-ere of course qualified teachers but con- 
cerned more u-ith teaching children in the broadest sense than with 
teaching their particular subjects. 

The next group of appointments, those of heads of departments, 
on the other hand, went to applicants who were first and foremost 
subject specialists. Good qualifications, whenever possible honours 
degrees and experience of teaching to university entrance standard, 
were expected in candidates applying to organize the academic sub- 
jects throughout the school, but as this entailed an understanding 
of the problems of the least able as well as the most able children, 
preference %vas given to those who had a practical knowledge of the 
whole field of secondary education. When it was not possible to 
find such a candidate, for many vvcil qualified graduates tend to 
obtain grammar school posts and stay in them, the post went to the 
applicant who appeared likely to be adaptable to new conditions, 
flexible of mind and with some theoretical understanding of the 
new methods and techniques which tvould be necessary. 

For the senior posts in the non-academic and practical depart- 
ments, degrees were not considered essential. Relevant high 
qualifications, originality and enthusiasm were sought. The ttvo 
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men appointed as the heads of commercial studies and handicrafe 
were qualified teachers who had, however, spent some time in 
commerce and industry respectively before taking their profes- 
sional training. 

Drama became a subject in its own right with a widely experi- 
enced head who was expected to organize his subject in close 
association with the teachers of English. 

From a very wide, highly qualified and unusually capable field 
these twenty-six major appointments were made. It is an interest- 
ing fact to note that analysis shows eleven were graduates, three 
had had three years' special training, three a normal two years 
college course, and nine were teachers from the emergency train- 
ing scheme set up at the end of the war. All these nine men and 
women arc still at Woodberty Doivn and every one is making a 
first rate contribution to the life of the school. They are a positive 
argument for continuing to provide the opportunity for more 
mature men and women to train for the teaching profession. 

By the end of April the task was completed and the remaining 
appointments made. We were safisfied that the school would open 
with the inestimable advantage of a capable keen teaching staff. 
Not all were crusaders for the comprehensive school; some sound 
masters and mistresses were open-minded, interested to find the 
solution to the problem of organizing secondary school education 
and prepared to decide against our system if that was their eventual 
judgement. But all, I am sure, came prepared to make a full con- 
tribution to the success of this new type of school. Their average 
age was under tWrty. 

The school-keeper appmntcd by the committee had been for 
some months in occupation of his pleasant detached house on the 
bank of the reservoir. He was to be a most important member of 
our team, maintaimng our lovdy school with his six assistants and 
approximately forty women cleaners. Many new tasks were to be 
his too; attending to the great tril-fired boilers in an area which 
looked like the engineroomof a mighty liner; familiarizing himself 
with the complicated networks of public services in the building; 
learning how the system of public address and lesson change 
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Worked; planning mth me routes for fire drill and dozens of other 
routine matters. There were to be two Evening Institutes occupy- 
ing our building. From early morning, therefore, until late at 
night on five days a week and for much of the weekend, our school- 
keeper was to be kept busy, and fortunately for Woodberry Down 
an indefatigable man who lived for his work had been found. 

Easter came. The administration block was habitable and with 
my secretary and the deputy headmaster, I moved in. This 
seemed to be a signal to the many bop and girls of the immediate 
neighbourhood that occupation was imminent and sightseeing 
possible. Children had to be chased from every comer of the 
building protesting, ‘This is my school and I’ve only come to see 
it.’ On one holiday a solemn little girl with three small boys, all 
equipped with sandwiches and bottles of lemonade, had to be 
thwarted in their intention of spending a day 'looking over the 
comprehensive school* and redirected to the park. Modem design 
and layout and large expanses of glass window? have been 
accepted by children today as an essential part of the new schools. 
Quite recently my small nephew, seeing a similar building under 
construction, assured me he had recognized it at once as another 
'apprehensive school'. 

As equipment arrived the buildings became veritable Aladdin’s 
caves to the eager audiences watching in the unloading areas. 
Huge packing cases were stripped away to reveal lathes, shaper 
millers, forges, an electric kiln, power wheels, sewing machines, 
cookers, and a variety of unclassifiable mechanical items tantaliz- 
ing to the imagination. Grand and upright pianos, display cabinets, 
sand tables, typewriters, record players, projectors, vaulting horses, 
boxes, backs, climbing ropes and wall bars were loudly identified. 
Of course there were dull momenta when such things as books and 
stationery, blackboards and waste paper tubs came along, but, 
awaiting better things, the loyal disseminators of up-to-the-minute 
bulletins stayed. 

During oneweektwelve hundred and fifty desks and chairs were 
delivered. This boring consignment w’as followed by the furniture 
for the flats and interesting speculation followed the unloading of 
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divan beds, dressing tables and Mdeboards. Was the headmistress 
going to bve in the school? Perhaps it was going to be a boarding 
school too! A well'wrapped lamp standard of unusual shape in- 
spired a wmI of ‘Canes’ and an almost instantaneous visit from two 
mothers, collected by their children from ‘across the shops’, to ask 
my %4ews on corporal punishment. 

The Coundl invited head teachers to share in the selection of 
suitable furniture from accepted designs. Attractive desks and 
chairs of contemporary style were selected for Woodberry Down. 
The system of non-locker desks, with each pupil possessing a 
corridor locker, and a very small one at that, is not completely 
satisfactory and creates great difficulty in the attempt to train 
children to store and take care of their own books and other 
property. 

The prefects’ rooms with gay curtains of modem design and 
informal furniture, the staff rooms and marking rooms again 
attractively curtained and equipped nith arm -chairs in two designs 
and a variety of colours, coffee tables and carpets, began to look 
excitingly unlike the accommodation to which their future oc- 
cupiers had been accustomed. The administrative block including 
my own room became bright and colourful; desks and cupboards 
in light wood, carpets, curtains, pictures selected to suit our own 
tastes were arranged. Hundreds of rolls of lino were put do^vn in 
corridors and as summer progressed more and more workmen left 
the main site until only those working in the extended dining-hall 
remained. 

Meanwhile heads of departments were visiting the school fre- 
quently to discuss the puidiasing of textbooks and materials 
needed for September. The London County Coumnl makes avail- 
able annually to each school a sum of money, known as a capitation 
allo^vance, based on the number and ages of pupils in attendance, 
to be Used at the head teacher’s discretion for repladng textbooks 
and other teaching requirements and for consumable materials 
such as stationery and chemicals. \Vhen a new school opens an 
increased grant is nxade to cover the complete initial equipping of 
theschool for teaching purposes. &ch master or mistress in charge 
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of a subject ^^•as told by me of his allocation of money and it was 
then a duty to spend it according to the needs of the children. This 
task posed problems to almost every head of department, for only 
a few had had first-hand experience of textbooks and visual aids 
suitable for the whole range of children who would be found in a 
comprehensive school. Representatives of publishers arrived \vith 
large suitcases of samples. Coundl inspectors, knowledgeable on 
all aspects of secondary school standards, came to give advice and 
offer suggestions. Schemes of work were discussed, draft syllabi 
drawn up. From all parts of Great Britain, for the occasional day 
when they could be spared, these teachers came, full of ideas, 
enthusiastic, often verj' individualistic in approach. I began to 
wonder how they would react to each other when for the first time 
they met together as a team. 
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U/oodberri) Down opens- 
The First Term 


THE SCHOOL was duc to open on 5 September. Although a Press 
Day had been arranged for 30 August, before this date articles 
began to appear in newspapers. On ay August the New$ ChromeU 
told its readers that we were ‘AH Set at Super-School’, while the 
Star reported on ‘The New School to Please AH’. 

It is of course right and proper for the London County Coundl 
to give journalists the opportunity to see and report on news- 
worthy schools, but these occa^ons can become ordeals largely due 
to the fact that some newspapers ate involved inevitably in the 
political and educational controverty and bead teachers, inexperi- 
enced in dealing with the press and aware of the immense im- 
portance of good publicity, deem it wise to answer questions 
cautiously. I was in that position and looking hack at the reports I 
find my remarks safely innocuous. Now it is a different matter. 
Journalists, sometimes from the section of the press which is not 
enthusiastic on our behalf, come and we talk freely and I know an 
account will show accuracy and integrity although in some cases 
the editorial slant is so well known that we can prophesy quite 
accurately the headings and selection of material. But on 30 August, 
channing and friendly though the majority of men and women re- 
porters were, I stifled both amusing anecdotes and expressions of 
opinion and kept to the plain and simple facts. 
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The Manchtsler Guardian concentrated or» the educational 
plans, The Times on the accommodation and buildings. The Daily 
IVorker showed particular interest in courses for late developers; 
the reporter from He^Tiolds Netsx, comparing this school w’ith the 
one he had attended, wrote, ‘If only I could turn the clock 
back. . . All the local papers followed each day’s progress — 
‘1,250 kids — and a personal touch', 'The school that is all thinp to 
all children’, 'Parents living in the area told the Gaaeite “that they 
couldn’t svait for the lime when thdr children could enrol”)’ 
Professional journals published technical articles. The Oldham 
Dvening Chrtmiclt commented on our interesting educational ex* 
periment, while the Sussex Dally Uescs pleaded with the political 
parties to 'Give it a chance’. Thejeteish Ckronicle correspondent 
must have left the conducted tour and made her own investigation, 
for she reported, 'Small parties of bo)-s and girls excitedly loading 
a series of vans and lorries’, and ‘carrying a strange assortment of 
equipment that varied from a dozen ^e^baking trays to a pile of 
modem chairs, from books to saucepans’. On Monday 5 September 
the Hackney Casette announced, 'L.C.C. Showpiece, £$00^000 
School Opens Today.* 

At 7 a.m. I put in the dutch and began what was to be my daily 
drive across London — from the south-east to almost the north-east 
boundary. 1 had to be at school extra early for there were thirty- 
five of the most senior boys and girls, selected as prefects, to be 
instructed in their new duties and the teaching staff, meeting for 
the first time, to be made aware of the manner in which their 
individual contributions would be used to build the organizational 
framework of the comprehensive system. 

It Was still quiet as I approached Camberwell Green. . . . 
Delegation of responsibility and the duties of the senior staff 
would be discussed — the deputy head not only deputizing but 
dealing specifically with the timetable, coverage of teachers’ ab- 
sences, external examinations, university and training college 
applications ; the Senior Assistant Mistress with the welfare of 
children in the first two years in her care, supervising staff duties, 
medical matters, child guidance, the prefects; the senior house- 
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master organizing his house system and the social life of the school 
and acung as senior master. I should need to explain the particular 
role of the administrative astistant in the comprehensive school 
and which of the routine matters performed by the head teacher 
of smaller schools were within his province. 

Seven-twenty and the Elephant and Castle was showing signs 
of life. . . . The house staff and the importance of their work, 
the house system, channels and purpose of contact between sub- 
ject or form teachers and house masters, the personal record 
system, all this would he new to many teachers. The positions of 
heads of departments, too, would need explanation, especially to 
those teachers from small schools who had never worked as mem- 
bers of a subject team. 

Traffic was becoming heavy on Blackfriars Bridge even at seven 
thirty and a delay is almost inevitable. Once the river is crossed the 
tempo of life becomes faster in the City, by Smithfield, along Fleet 
Street. . . . The analysis of the whole jnt^e of pupils, coming to 
us from more than a hundred schools, educational policy, the 
courses in the fourth, fifth and sixth years, the experimental time* 
table, stress to be Itid on care of the buildings and equipment, 
plans for out-of-school activities, a voluntary school fund — all 
these matters would need explanation and discussion. The estab- 
lishment of a dtily routine to which all conformed, would be of 
vital importance. This I knew only too well from my past experi- 
ence, but how to convince those coming from small informal 
schools where changes of plan or organization were effected by a 
casual w'ord in a corridor or in a staff room where everyone met — 
where the behaviour pattern of children was established, known 
and predictable — tlus would not be easy. Our pupils already knew 
how much the school had to give them. Once they knew clearly 
what we expected, when we expected it and what would happen if 
we did not get it the imposed routine, set of standards, code of pro- 
cedure and conduct, so long as h was seen as just and reasonable, 
would naturally be accepted and become the basis for the tradition 
and tone we hoped to develop. There was no doubt in my mind 
that our great diversity of children in these early days needed the 
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guidance, training and security of a sensibly and firmly admin- 
istered set of rules. Punctuality and courtesy, on the part of both 
staff and children, the habit of work, in school and privately at 
home, care of property, orderly mot-ement about the buildings are 
all virtues to be encouraged and they arc essential to the smooth 
and effective running of a project as ambitious and complex as a 
comprehensive school. 

At the Angel, Islington, at sc\'en forty-five, I saw my first pupil 
in full uniform. Cap and blaaer showed the school badge with the 
red griffin of Stoke Newington, the green trees of Seven Sisters 
and the blue water of our reservoirs. Shining new shoes, well 
pressed trousers, a white shirt and school tie made him very smart 
as he crossed the road delivering early morning milk, I was soon to 
learn what a large proportion of my children earned their own 
pocket money and often bought their clothes from the little 'jobs', 
seme allowable by law, others not, %vhich they did early in the 
mornings, in the evenings, at weekends and in the holidays. 

Across Newington Green to bustling Manor House, through 
the Woodberry Down estate and into the empty school car park 
at precisely eight o’clock I drove. The school-keeper was waiting 
at the main door. ‘Good momingand good luck,' he said. 'Lots of 
telegrams for you.’ 

More arrived during the course of the day. A colleague wished 
me ‘Health, sanity and a strong right arm’ ; the education officer 
to the council wired, ‘Today is the beginning for you of a great 
educational venture. I send you and jxjur staff best wshes and joy 
in your endeavours.’ 

Some of my senior boys and girls had already arrived. I was 
reassured by their appearance. All smartly dressed in uniform they 
joined me in a walk round the buildings. Although here and there 
lately delivered piles of books and equipment were awaiting atten- 
tion, on the whole the school looked ready for occupation. There 
must be thousands of school teachers who have never seen class- 
rooms, corridors, cloakrooms, laboratories, in the hours before they 
are taken into the possession of boys and girls. Desks %vitbout a 
scratch, walls without a blemish, boc^ as yet stiff and unbpened, 
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measuring cylinders with dust still powdering the glass— how un- 
natural it all lookedl From the dining-hall an occasional burst of 
noise indicated that building was still proceeding. I commented on 
the stillness and someone made the Inevitable comparison wth the 
calm before the storm. 

After three hours of discusrion with me, a lunch session which 
tended to be exciting and even sporadically uproarious, afternoon 
subject panel meetings and house meetings, members of staff at 
four o’clock still looked eager and ready for more. Indeed their 
enthusiasm reinfected and remvigorated me, for after months of 
planning, talking, living the new comprehensive organization, I 
was beginning to take for granted much that to them was new, 
startling and needing public justification or explanation. One fact 
emerged at this meeting without the slightest shadow of a doubt. 
This was a group of strong-nunded individuals with views, 
opinions and aspirations based on their particular professional 
truning, experience and educational philosophies. When our 
highly diverse child population was taught by this widely and 
variedly qualified group of men and women no factory education, 
no mass produced end-product surely could result! 

At seven o’clock that evening there were still teachers talking in 
small groups in many rooms in the school. 1 arrived home at 9 p.m., 
wondering whether every working day would last fourteen hours. 

During the next four days the rest of the children, just over a 
thousand, were admitted. Each morning a year group arrived, 
many accompanied by parents and friends who came into the play- 
grounds and, as the signal to come in was given, waved good-bye 
and shouted ’Good luck’ or *Bc good’. Almost all the boys and 
girls looked unnaturally smart and very proud of themselves. 
Parents looked even prouder. This unnatural shining ‘first day’ 
appearance would, of course, never happen at Woodberry Down 
ag^ But about fifty boys and girls were not in uniform. Some 
said they were ‘going to get it on Saturday’. Others, about half the 
total number, were in outfits associated with the section of the 
young population commonly known as ‘Teddy boys and girls'. 
They were mostly fourteen- or fifteen-year-olds, and when asked 
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why they had not conformed in the matter of school uniform, said 
they preferred what they were wearing; and the manner in which 
they said it indicated quite clearly that they intended to bring into 
the school the anti»social attitude and the behaviour pattern which 
the draped black jacket, the drain-pipe trousers and the string tie, 
or the skin-tight skirt and sweater, in their opinion, demanded. 
Not one had any excuse of financial difficulty, for this matter was 
very carefully and tactfully investigated in the next few days. The 
girls had a tendency to heavy make-up and the boys to elaborate 
hair stj’les. Casual was the ^vay they played the situation, casual, 
indifferent, cynical — so like so many young enemies of the estab- 
lished order portrayed on films and television. Unfortunately 
underneath the imperturbable extetiors, there was in some cases 
already developed a desire for violence and destruction. These 
boj-s strolled around the buildings, among the curious, enthusi- 
astic, chattering groups and looked dully where others admired. 
At the end of nvo weeks every chain had been taken from the boys’ 
toilets. They made good coshes and their absence caused incon- 
venience and annoyance. It was possible to distinguish among 
the highly indignant angry boys the few who were watchful, 
slightly amused and rather grimly self-satisfied. 

At the end of the first week I spoke to one of these lads who was 
sloucUng along a corridor. He leaned on the wall, and waited. 

'Stand up properly.’ I said, ‘and take your hands out of your 
pockets.’ 

Very slowly he did as he was told. I asked his name. 

‘John,’ he replied. 

I reminded him that until he knew our names he had been told 
to address staff as ‘Sir’ or ‘Madam’. 

‘I’m not going to do that,' he replied. ‘It’s against my political 
prindples and my pals think the same.* 

‘All right,’ I said. ‘I’ll respect your principles, so I’ll call you by 
your name and you call me by mine. What course are you taking, 
John?’ 

There was a long pause. 

‘I’m not taking any course that’ll keep me at school longer than 
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I have to stay. I’m leaving as soon as I can, at fifteen . . . Mrs. 
Chetwynd,’ he replied. 

The senior master was worried. 

' ‘You said at the staff meeting,’ he said, ‘that you didn t wapt 
corporal punishment, that you considered it an admission of failure 
every time it is used and that any really bad behaviour a teacher 
felt unable to cope wth, should be referred to the deputy head 
or me for us to decide whether the cane should be used. Well, I ve 
had quite a few boys sent up for insolence, defiance, deliberate 
destruction, such as carving on the new furniture and I'm not sure 
we shouldn’t make a few examples as a salutary lesson to the rest. 
After all, most of the children have come here to work. We’ve got 
qur standards to set, and these few could do a great deal of damage.’ 

We had a meeting of the house masters and house mistresses 
and discussed the problem. 1 explained again my reluctance to 
resort to caning. 

‘There are many ways of justifying or condemning corporal 
punishment but let us consider two. Either we beat the miscreants 
into submission by Inflicting pain, or we hope that by caning them 
they trill lose face and this will act as a deterrent to others. Most 
of them are inured to corporal punishment and they have comehere 
quite unchastened. On the other hand to humiliate them here tvill 
make them hate the school before we have had an opportunity to 
make them like it.’ 

It was decided that the heavy hand be delayed, that a policy of 
wooing, of cajoling, of explaining, of appealing to better natures 
be attempted. Parents were to be approached and real efforts made, 
using firmness when it was not already too late, to make the 
youngsters believe that we were honestly concerned to help them 
and that accepting a set of rules designed for the ultimate welfare 
of all was not a sign of weakness. In order to win their confidence 
we had to demonstrate 1^ our works that we meant what we said 
in our school motto that ‘Fellowship j* Life’, 

Gradually, as the weeks passed, sve won them over. The ‘tough’ 
equipment in the workshops, the challenge to all but the most 
blase of the new games and athleUcs, the friendly atmosphere of 
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the fast»dcvcloping out*of>school clubs, the discovery of a flicker 
of ambition, an unsuspected talent In pottery or dramatic work, 
the lack of response on the part of the school as a whole to exhibi- 
tionism and unco-opentivencss and above all the patience and 
sinceri^’ of the staff drew in diuly a boy here, a girl there. By the 
end of the term ever}’ pupil was wearing the school uniform and 
this first conformity led to other adjustments of attitude to con- 
duct and work. No one would daim that after three months the 
school consisted only of perfectly behaved hard-working boj-s and 
girls. No one would claim it now. The battle for standards, fought 
against the pull of the streets, of bad company, of indifferent 
parental control continues in our school today as it does every- 
where, but since that first term the levclling-up process has pro- 
gressed steadily. It is commented on by everyone who has visited 
the school at intervals over the period of its existence. 

The last child without uniform was a nervous, timid boy of 
about thirteen. His father, well known in the neighbourhood for 
expressing his strongly-held opinions on a vvide variety of subjects, 
came to see me at my invitation and insisted that he was a believer 
in freedom and democracy and he and his son would do as they 
liked. I asked why he had sent his boy to Woodberry Down and 
he replied: 

‘For a good education, of course. He’s not been receiving it and 
he’s going to have his chance now.’ 

I pointed out that it was to get the right conditions in the school, 
to make that good education possible, that we were setting certain 
standards, but he was not convinced. 

‘I’m used to fighting for my rights,’ he said, ‘and my boy will 
do the same. 

‘Do you enjoy it?’ I asked. 

‘Yes,’ he said. ‘It makes life worth living.’ 

‘Your boy doesn't,' I told him. 'He is very insecure and longs 
for the comfort and securi^ that comes from being an accepted 
member of a group.’ 

'That’s just it,’ he said. ‘He’s got to be made to stand on his own 
feet.’ 
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We walked round the school and looked in all the rooms. Every 
child sat, or stood at bench oi easel, looking neat and workman- 
like in the pleasant uniform. At last he saw his son. In an open- 
necked tartan shirt he sat annd Ae navy-blue blazered boys. 

As we returned to my room I said, ‘It’s a hard battle to fight at 
tHrteen, espedally when you don't Aink Acre's any point in Ae 
contest. Your lad finds things hard enough, especially as you and 
he are so unlike. He’s highly-strung, he tends to stutter, he takes 
fright and covers little mistakes by lying. If you make every day an 
ordeal for lum, and that’s what you’re doing, I should think his 
life could become unbearable. Sacrifice your own feelings, in this 
instance, and let’s see what we can do to help him.* 

‘All right,’ he said morosely. *I hope you know what you’re 
doing!' 

October began as a cold month and Ae unfinished dining-room 
and kitAens meant no hot meals were a^'ailable for Ac pupils at 
midday. An adequate picnic-type lunch was provided each day 
consisting of sandwiAes, a warm pasty or sausage roll, fruit and 
cake, but this of course became monotonous. I had made a rule 
that children staying at school for Ae midday meal were not to 
leave Ae preauses. This tras for two reasons — because parents 
prefer to know their clutdren are not wandering in Ae streets and 
to safeguard Ae occupants of Ac flats surrounding Ae school from 
the inevitable annoyance wWA would be caused if more than a 
thousand children went out for an hour to play in Ae vicinity. 

Across Ae road from the entrance to Ae sAool, however, ^vas 
a fish-and-chip shop and its sight and smell ^va3 too much for 
some bop and girls. They kept Ae money given Aem by their 
parents to be paid in at school, and in Ae lunch break crossed to 
Ae shop and returned wiA Aeir newspaper-wrapped delicacies 
to sit on Ae pubHc benAes outside our front entrance. WiAin a 
short time Ae grass verges were littered and many a new skirt, 
blaaei or pair of trousers covered in grease. In addition small 
groups of children, ha>-ing collected Aeir fish and chips, were seen 
disappearing into Ae enUancea to Ae flats, to Ae home of one of 
AA number who had a key because moAer was at work. When 
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we saw what was happening we did a spot check and not one child 
was able to admit that parents knew what was going on. I therefore 
put the shop out of bounds in the dinner hour to all children, pend- 
ing conucting of their homes, and explained that besides disobey- 
ing their mothers, fathers and me, boys and girls concerned were 
indulging in an unhygienic practice in the streets which wouldcer- 

tainlynot help us develop the tone of the school. 

Next day Woodberry Down was invaded by journalists, ine 
Daily Worker reporter arrived first, shortly followed by the Daily 
Herald and Nevs Ckroniele. Cameras were at the ready. Telephone 
calls from Fleet Street came in all day. We felt we could not issue 
a statement; this was a matter of internal school organuation and 

concerned the parents and staff only. 

We saw no child disobepng instructions during the lunch hour. 
On their way home at four o’clock two litUe boys were given halt- 
a-crown each to be photographed inside the shop watching a <±ild. 
rot a pupU of the school, eating chips. The father of one of these 
children complained bitterly to the neivspaper whose 
were concerned in this incident and no photograph was published. 
It happened, by a coincidence, that I had a parents mecung ar- 
ranged for that evening. By a vote of six hundred « n®''* ^ 
mothers and fathers carried a motion supporting t e sc oo po 
in this matter and rjptrssed greit conerra at the pubhc.t)' It ha 
attracted. As one father said: , 

‘Grammar school heads have taken this attitude or 
out it being considered a newspaper story. ^Vhy pi on e 
prehensiveJ’ , r n • 

Some of the national press published the story the followmg 
day. The Star in an editorial said : 

At first sight it seems an invasion of human righw by Ae 
mistress ... but trsuning a child in manners an a se , 

fitness of things is part of her job . . . the streets are full enough 
of slobbering and untidy guzzlers. 

I was told by many parents that the typical comment of u 
formed local people who had no contact with us w as . 
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‘It isn’t as though it were a grammar school where you expect 
the children to be snobbish. Anyone can go there!’ 

Lost property, during these early wedcs, presented a problem 
of nightmare proportions. The majority of children had for Ae 
first time not only all their textbooks, subject note books, writing 
materials and physical education kit to look after but were wearing 
unfamiliar garments, hats, scarves and gloves. On some days hun- 
dreds of items of abandoned possessions were gathered from the 
playgrounds, gyrtii, corridors and dassrooms and stored away in 
the lost property room. Angry parents rang or visited the school 
and reported ‘stolen’ books or clothing. In fact very little was 
stolen. What normally happened was that a child, finding he had 
mislaid his gym shoes or a book, would wander round hoping to 
‘borrow’ someone clse’s according to the old adage of exchange 
being no robbery. In nine cases out of ten when the mothers or 
father accepted an invitation to examine the lost property room, 
the missing items were discovered where they had lain, uncollected, 
surrounded by dozens of topcoats, blazers, shoes and other valuable 
property. The widespread and apparent irresponsibility was not 
entirely the fault of the children. In the grammar school the pupils 
are usually issued with textbooks which will be required for the 
year and then they are expected to look after them. This is not 
generally the procedure in the modem or primary school where 
home study is not normal routine and where books and equipment 
are collected in daily, and locked away by the teacher. Again 90 per 
cent of our cluldren were not used to the burden of singlets, shorts, 
gym shoes, football boots and so on. The situation was not im- 
proved by the fact that our small inadequate corridor lockers did 
not lock and wire compartments provided in the changing rooms 
for P .E. kit were not easy of access to pupils, except at times when 
gym or games were time-tabled. Heavy occupation of the buildings 
by evening institutes made it impossible to be quite certain that 
our own children were always responsible for the loss of property 
which they would insist ‘disappeared overnight’. Even now, after 
three and a half years, the problem is still with us, but on a very 
much reduced scale. As trainu^io habits has proceeded so 
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an aw-arcness of personal responsibility has developed, but the 
scatterbrain will always be with us and very occasionally, here as in 
all schools, a child, for one of the number of reasons which can 
prompt such conduct, succumbs to the temptation to steal. 

The scattering of litter seemed in those dap as natural to our 
pupils as breathing. At breaks, along the corridors they came, un- 
wrapping sweets or gum. chewing apples, peeling oranges and a 
trail of debris marked their passage. Children were asked to look 
and see what they had done and decide whether they were pleased 
with themselves— and then told to clean up. EaUng in corridors 
and on staircases was forbidden; but this thoughtless and un- 
hygienic untidiness, which is very prev-alcnt in Stoke Newington, 
is so deep-rooted that many children needed reminding daily that 
litter should be deposited in the bins provided. Now they are only 
remindedweeklyl ^ ,, 

men. however, the suff and I look back on that first term all 
other memories fade into tnagnificance beside the villamy of the 
public address system. This most excellent piece of electromc 
apparatus, designed through its radio, lesson change an re- 
alarm sptem to make communication a simple matter in 
school, developed a temperament and temper of its own and djove 
the teaching staff to distraction while it delighted the ^ildrcn. 
Pips to change classes came five minutes after lessons had begun, 
or in the middle of break, or during assembly. Worse sull the 
shrill scream of the fire-alarm, operating through no human 
agency, sent children hurrying out into the playgroun ^ ^ o ten 
as three times in one day. Experts came, talked knowledgeably and 
adjusted s-slves or the mereoij level of a vital coiaponent part- 

but Still, as the children insisted, ‘the Gremlins staye m 

room’. In desperation we asked to have the whole apparatus dis- 
connected and we acquired six hand-bells. But time p^se an 
common with the children, by Christmas our public a ress sys em 
was learning better manners. 

When the staff and I said 'Good-bye’ on the last day of term 
agreed that we had cemented in the comer stone o our compre 
hensive school, but we had never been so tired in our ives. 
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Providing a Full and ManM-Sided 
Education 


THE EOUCATio.vAL OBJECTIVE of the coEopjehensivc school* of 
Loodon, as defined by the Education Committee, is 'the provision 
of a full and many-sided education in an atmosphere of social 
unity*. It tm our task to see the pupils tv-anted to take advantage 
of all the school had to offer and to complete suitable courses, 
which for many would mean staying on beyond the statutory leav- 
ing age. In my teacHng experience in all types of secondary schools 
over twenty years I have never yet encountered one parent who has 
insbted that a cluld who has pleaded earnestly to stay on at school 
be made to leave. The post-war adolescent population expected to 
be allowed to decide its own desuny; unfortunately many mothers 
and fathers who guide so anxiously and lovingly the primary school 
child, find the problem of understanding teen-age development 
too much for them and, tired of arguing against demands which 
they know are not to their children’s ultimate welfare, give way 
saying: 

‘WeU, I’ve advised lumbutit’s no use, he won’tlisten. He thinks 
he knows best So we’ve decided to let him do as he wants. He’ll 
be sorry in the future but he’s m^ng our lives a misery these 
daj-s.’ 
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Or; 'She Ustcm to her frieniU who left school at fifteen. She 
won't be guided by tis. All she thinks about is money in her pocket 
now. clothes and independence. We're prepared to make any 
sacrifice, but what's the use when she doesn't want it?' 

It was the children, then, we had to convince. 

In the first term we had begun to establish habits of conduct 
and work which would encourage the school atmosphere necessary 
for a standard of educational attainment. House orgamaation and 
out-of-school clubs were not only opening doors to cultural pur- 
suits, constructive hobbies and interests but were persuading many 
pupils that life at Woodbetiy Down could be fun. New friends 
meant new ideas; there was always a teacher ready to listen to your 
question as to whether you too might think of becoming a labora- 
tory technician, a nurse, a reporter or an engineer. Knowing that 
thU would alwaj-s be happening, that for neatly every child grow- 
ing up in a favourable atmosphere a moment comes when the 
blurred vision of a wide variety of apparently purposeless lessons 
comes into sharp focus and the picture of the right future career 
emerges, we had planned the pattern of the subjects to be taught 
and the manner in which they arc taught, so that the moment of 
self-knowledge can arrive as late as the fifteenth year or in sorne 
cases even the slsteenth year, and still most ambiUons be realised. 
This policy of keeping open the door of edumtional opportunines 
for all pupils as wide and for as long as possible is of 
complete antithesis of the system of selection at clci en p us w tc 
almost closes the door to advanced, or even a full e ucation 
something like 70 per cent of the nation's children an ot man> o 
the more fortunate 30 per cent provides such limite aca em 
courses in its small grammar schoob that the door or t ese 

and girls can be said to be only ajar. 

The comprehensive educational plan of Wood erry own 
eightmajoraims: , .l. 

To ensure that while for initial grading e resu s 
Common Entrance Examination may provide a use u u 
yardstick of comparative ability in some directions, eri 
not be numbered nor labefled according to their selection at eIe^ en 
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plus nor will it be assumed that this selection corresponds to any 
particular educational pattern available nor to the length of the 
pupil’s life in the school. 

To regard the first three years of secondary education as diag- 
notic and through the organization of curriculum and syllabi safe- 
guard the right of transfer to faster or slower progressing teaching 
groups as the need arises. 

To provide during these three years a sound basic, general 
education in as many subjects as possible across the whole ability 
range ensuring, however, that the academic needs of the pupils 
prosing most able and likely to proceed to externa] examinations 
are satisfied and that particular attenrion is paid to the difficulties 
of those who are retarded. 

To live every child the opportunity of discovering sJdJJ in craft, 
technical ability and creative or artistic talents. 

To keep records of the results of carefully selected diagnotic and 
standardized tests so that, together with the opinions of the teach- 
ing and House sta£, these may provide the material for accurate 
assessment of abilities, aptitudes and talents. 

To orgaruze the timeuble so that, when at the end of three years 
and after consultation with parents, specialist studies begin, 
narrow acadenuc or vocational courses arc avoided and the maxi- 
mum amount of general common studies pursued as is compatible 
with quaUfjing requirements of university, the professions, in- 
dustry and other authorities. 

To demonstrate in the latter part of school life, through visits to 
places of further educarion centres of industry and commerce, 
civic buildings, theatres, art galleries, that education is a con- 
tinuative process preparing our pupils not only to earn a firing 
but to live. 

To make children and parents aware of the comprehensive school 
systra of educational opportunities and to encourage them to ask 
for information or seek adrice from the teaching staff, house 
masters or mistresses, or the headmistress. 

In order to operate this educational plan, however, we needed to 
ha%e the childrei» for the sdiole of their secondary school lives. 
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The essence of its success is found in the common curriculum, in 
the existence of a core of baac studies in each subject, in the estab- 
lishment of habits of work at school and at home witli the resultant 
raising of standards of attainment. On this foundation specialist 
studies in the senior school depend. In September 1955 ® 

first-year children were eligible for the full benefits of the com- 
prehensive 5)'Stem. For the other years we compromised— approxi- 
mating as closely as possible to the ideals for s>hich we stood, but 
limited in what we could achieve by the difficulties inherent in the 
change from one educational system to another. 

The majority of children had come to Woodberry 
tending to try hard. We were however limited in what we could do 
for the senior hoi’s and girls in the fourth and fifth 5 ears. For most 
of them careers needing the Certificate of Education at ordinary 
le>-el could not be considered for the general standard of atuin- 
ment of these pupils was fat too low. The same applied to many 
bo)-s wanting engineering but who had little mathematics and 
science. In addition to this lack of background in the sub- 
jects the children had neither been used to working to the depto 
required for the serious study of a subject nor to doing homeworlc, 
and in spite of all the good intentions in the world, they just cou 
not settle down to the hard, systematic grind that was n^sary to 
make up all thej* had missed. We therefore planned ^e fou^ and 
fifth year courses realistically, bringing them within the true 
capacity of the pupils. With the e.xceptional few, academic studies 
were pursued; the rest were ad%'ised to follow commerce, or 
needle trades, as special studies with the occasional su^ 
particular abilit)’ was evident, taken up to 'Ordinary cac . a 
a dozen sixth-formers, who would in the normal course o even 
have left their central schools after the five-year course, 
Woodberry Down to investigate the possibility of a \ance 
studies. , . f *1. 

For the pupils admitted into the second or third j ear 
prospects were brighter. We had time to drive har at e a 
subjects, especially English and mathematics, before any 
on specialization needed to be made. In addition the very > ou 
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plus „cr srill it be assumed that this sdecdou ™.Tespon^ to any 
particular educational pattern available nor to the length 
pupil’s life in the school. . 

To regard the first three years of secondary education ^ diag- 
notic and through the otganiaation of curticirlum and syllabi safe- 
guard the tight of transfer to faster or slotaer progressing teacning 


groups as the need arises. , . 

To provide during these three years a sound basic, gener^ 
education in as many subjects as possible across the whole ability 
range ensuring, however, that the academic needs of the pupils 
proting most able and likely to proceed to external exaltations 
are satisfied and that particular attention is paid to the difficulties 


of those who are retarded. 

To give every cluld the opportunity of discovering skill m cralt, 

technicalabilityandeeatlveorartistictalcnts. ^ _ 

To keep records of the results of carefully selected diagnotic and 
standardized tests so that, together with the opinions of the teach* 
ing and House staff, these may provide the material for accurate 
assessment of abilities, aptitudes and talents. 

To organize the timetable so that, when at the end of three years 
and after consultation with parents, specialist studies begin, 
narrow academic or vocational courses are avoided and the m»* 
mum amount of general common studies pursued as is compatible 
with qualifying requirements of university, the professions, in- 
dustry and other authorities. 

To demonstrate in the latter part of school life, through visits to 
places of further education centres of industry and commerce, 
civic buildings, theatres, art galleries, that education is a con- 
tinuative process preparing our pupils not only to earn a living 
but to Us e. 


To make children and parents awaieofthe comprehensive school 
system of educational opportunities and to encourage them to ask 
for information or seek adnee from the teaching staff, house 
masters or mistresses, or the hcadrmstress. 


In order to operate this educational plan, however, we needed to 
have the children for the whole of their secondary school lives. 
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The essence of hs success is found in the common curriculum, in 
the eiislence of a core ol basic atudics in each subject, in the cstab- 
Ushtneitt of habiu of work at school and at home tvith the resultant 
raising of standards of attainment. On tliis foundation specialist 
studies in the senior school depend. In September tgpp only the 
first-year children tvere eligible for the full benefits of the com- 
prehensive system. For the other years ne corapromised-approti- 
maUng as closely as possible to the ideals for which tve stood, but 
limited in what tve could achieve by the dilllculties inherent in the 

change from one educational system to another. 

The majority of children had come to Woodbetty Down in- 
tending to tty hard. We were however limited m what we could do 
lor the senior boys and girl, in Ute fourth and fifth years. For most 
of them careers needing the Certificate of hducat.on at ordtnary 
level could not be considered for the general standard of attam. 
ment of these pupils was far too lotv. The same apphed to many 
boys wanting engineering but who had We "’»*«'bat.« and l«s 
sdence. In addition to this lack of bac^ound m the baste sub- 
jects the children had neither Wn “ O'' I'P* 

required for the serious study of a 

and in spite of aU the good intenttons m the w orld they just could 

not settle down to the hard. ™ 

make up all they had missed. W. Jherefore planned |he fourtt and 
fifth year courses realistically, >>"”5“® 
capacity of the pupils. With the '"■dies 

were pLued- the test were advised to foUow commerce, craft or 
as special studies wsth Uie oceas.onal s.bjeeq where 
TartWar ''as evident, taken up to Ordiaa,,. 

rdoz„ kdr-formers, who would in the nomud course of events 
haVe left Sr central school, after dte “"“i cante to 

Woodberry Down to investigate the possi i ‘ a 

'“^Mhe pupUs admitted into dte second or dtird 

f or tne pupub ^ 
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these boys and girls increased Adr educational potential. The 
school and its equipment cccited and stimulated them, they were 
still on relatively harmonious terms with their parents and would 
follow advice to get on with thdr homework. They had no friends 
who had just left school, luring them into the streets during the 
evenings. Of the 298 children admitted into the third year be- 
tween 75 and 80 per cent diose to stay at school for a year following 
the statutory leaving age and of these the large majority had come 
originally from secondary modern schools. They left in July 19587 
many having followed an acadenuc course leading to the Certificate 
of Education, others after completing satisfactory special studies 
in commerce, engineering or needle trades. Eleven are now in the 
sixth form taking advanced level courses. 

These results were obtained after very hard work on the part of 
most pupils and all the staff but as far as acadenuc standards are 
concerned, they will not compare favourably with an analysis of 
the achievements of a group similar in size, admitted at eleven plus 
on the principle of the balanced intake already described and com- 
pleting secondary education based on the comprehensive plan. 
The children who came into our first year in September 1955 form 
such a group. They arc now in the fourth year and in tracing their 
progress through the school we can see our educational policy at 
work. 

These 300 boys and girls had taken the Junior Leaving Ex- 
amination at their primary schools and the results were sent on to 
Woodberry Down. These gave me for each child an attainment 
mark iri English and arithinctic and a third mark, then known as 
^e lntelligenccQuotient.whidiif it is accurate, should be a useful 
indication of innate mental ability. 

Following normal procedure in London, the primary school 
head teachers had written reports on each child and these gave me 
valuable additional information about personal qualities, parti- 
cular talents, interests, alnlities and weaknesses, and some in- 
cation of parental attitude to education, although of course 
some of I had discovered during the admission interview's, 
sing this background of knowled^ we proceeded to diiide our 
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300 children into ten suiteble tenching units. Now a 

Ld to be made. Should we atream, should we act, should we teach 

‘"t“;:^^Lingiaao«e.U„ot™inE„gh^c^^ 
tienal pLiee that even the leas, knowledgeable parent ull show 
pleasure when his child is promoted from iB to lA o 
Sening is a raUter leu, understood procedure. Two or more farm 
or strums normally but not essentially in one year t"!" J'' 

ubledfaa.ubjee.a.U.esame.ime.Theehildren.mthndnodrf 

into teaehinE units on fte basis of abiliq- in thta ^ 

and so it may happen that a boy who on gene a -Pgpjfic 
a low form finds himself in the top set fa French whe P 
talent has upgraded him. Mixed ability, however, M 
method of organizing teaching groups is a re 

caption and has become somewhat suspect. I. any ^ 

posed against the comprehensive school, t . . . 

Iwelling^down of standards, that iu hidden ^ 

socictj-. are used against the s>.te,n ^ch t«ch» 
section of children of all ability ranges t g ^ ofit 

child -R-ith the intelligence and dctcrmmati 
from a university education is ““S'" educationally 


ht sioe oy sioc - . 

of average capacity or just a'rr^OTCnts 

sub-normal. There have been schools in rural 

have been unavoidable, in every small on considered a 


— = kiwi. Uffavuiuauic, ... —7 we-tcaoier ^ ^ 

distrirts for instance, but by and large .jsjjg ques- 

necessary evil by both the profession and e 
tion whether the mixed ability group is ,L.noive schools 

sidled to fulfil the avowed objective of the sparked off 

—the provision of equal educational opportumO 

a controversy which probably rages more 

schools than without. , , . profession to 

It is very natural for members of the teac ^^jjgagues 

^h to compare their achievements with ose present state 

m other countries and it is perhaps ® producing 

of world affairs to look closely at the comprehensive 

young Americans and young Russians. 
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schools of the U.S.A. tve know, from contact with both teacheisand 
pupils, tend to produce, through more general courses and later 
specialization, a sixteen or oghteen-year-old whose , academic 
standard is lower than that of a good pupil of comparable age 
educated according to EngUsh methods. Yet this broad educational 
approach, which was originally sociological in its objective — for 
from the great cosmopolitan melting pot of the New World the 
young man or woman happy to live the ‘American way of life' was 
to emerge — is based essentially on a system of ‘grading’ which can 
be more rigid in its application than the As, Bs or Cs of our most 
formally streamed schools. The sodal life of the American school, 
however, certainly gives the pupils a confidence, assurance and 
poise which ia very often lacking in our boys and girls of compar- 
able age. 

In the U.S.S.R., on the other band, where in roost areas, and 
ccrtrinly in the large totvns, universal compulsory education from 
seven to seventeen years of age is operating, there is acomplcteab- 
sence of any grading based on ability. A very few children, whom 
we would classify as educationally sub-normal, attend the schools 
for ‘overgrown’ pupils, but of the rest the dullest and the ablest 
work side by side in complete mixed abDity groups. Impartial 
English educationists visiting the U.S.S.R. have expressed sur- 
prise, however, at the extent to which hard workandgood teaching 
is compensating for lack of innate ability and the satisfaction the 
teachers express at what they consider the triumph of environment 
over heredity. All children in Rusria therefore share a common 
educational experience — for the State insists that it has not 
abolished a class distinction based on birth and wealth in order to 
substitute one based on different forms of education. But it must 
be realized that the whole teadjing profession in that country is 
trained in the variety of techniques and methods which are neces- 
sary when children of all abilities are taught together in an educa- 
tional system which has a social ideology as Its inspiration. 

While at Woodberry Down wc are aware of a degree of kinship 
wth the aspirations of both Americans and Russians we are con- 
vinced that it is our duty to plan Ae teaching of the future dtizens 
SO 
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of Briuin in accordance with the soda] ideals of this country and 
to remind ourselves in addition that whether we like it or not we 
must conform to the requirements of external examinations and 
entrance to the tmiversities and the professions as far as our most 
able children are concerned. Imitation can be unnecessary, un- 
wise and even educationally dangerous. Our approach at Wood- 
berry Dotvn has not therefore been a doctrindre one. The idea of 
mixed ability groups appeals to many members of staff; but not 
enough has been done in this direction, not enough data demon- 
strating success are available, and certainly there are not the 
numbers of teachers tvith suitable experience and technique avail- 
able for me to risk the valuable fciv years of secondary education to 
which all our children are entitled in a wholesale e.xperiment 
which might or might not succeed. That indeed would justify a 
charge that we were using our pupils as guinea-pigs! On the other 
hand rigid streaming based on general ability makes for multi- 
lateralism, while if a complete ‘set’ system operated the brightest 
children academically are almys together and opportunities for 
mixing, which we consider of vital importance to all, are lost. 

What then were we to do? Our social ideals indicated mixed 
ability but we were not convinced that a complete adherence to 
this method of organization was educationally sound or possible 
and our first and imperative duty was to provide the most efficient 
system of education we could evolve- For high standards of attain- 
ment we considered 'streams’ and ’sets’ — the inflexible application 
of which could defeat our basic purpose of allowing adolescents of 
all types and abilities to grow up together. The solution we found 
was the typically English one of compromise — and to compromise 
in approach and method of organization made it possible for us to 
preserve the integrity of both our educational and social purposes, 
the provision of a 'full and many-sided education’ in an ‘atmos- 
phere of social unity*. 

The three hundred first-year children were divided into ten 
forms of thirty and the deciding factors of the grouping was 
general ability. Forms were identified by the initial of the form 
teacher, and although pupife entered the school well aware of their 
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labels as ‘vvlnners’, ‘passers’ or ‘Mures’ we are quite sure this 
grading soon passes from dieir consciousness as they group and 
regroup for different purposes. During this first year all boys and 
girls took a general course consisting of religious education, English 
language and literature, mathematics, history, geography, French, 
science, art, handicrafts, music, drama and speech training, physical 
education and housecraft and needlework. From the beginning be- 
tween a quarter and a third of the time-table was organized in mixed 
ability groups. In games and athletics, art and crafts, music and 
drama — all selected as subjects which could be developed without 
reference to the ultimate demands of external examinations and m 
which factors other than academic ability were of major importance 
— children were taught in groups which consisted of pupils from 
each of the ten forms. In some subjects, where it was felt by us all 
a strong case could be made for the homogeneous teaching group, 
the dme-table was ‘setted’ and as the year proceeded and we 
learned more about the true aptitudes of our boys and girls it was 
possible in mathematics and french to reorganize the form units 
into fast, medium or slow-moving teaching groups. As a third of 
our children are Jewish, in religious education three forms, taught 
at the same time, regrouped into two sets following a Christian 
syllabus and another taking Modem Hebrew as a language or 
Hebrew Stupes. 

In the second year of their course two further changes took 
place. Pupils who had shown linguistic talent and had reached the 
top two ‘sets’ Were given the choice of beginning German or Latin 
as a second language and sdetice joined the ‘set’ system. The third 
year continued as the second. Teachers in charge of the depart- 
ments of English, history and geography considered that at thb 
stage the form was a sadsfactoiy teaching unit for their subjects in 
which a moderate speed of abihty was desirable. 

When this three-year basic course is described to our many 
interested visitors it inevitably draws two questions ; 

Can all cluldren leanvFtaidi? Even those who can hardly read 
and write their own names?’ 

Or alternatively: 
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'Surely so much movement from group to group confuses the 
children. Don't they need the security of one room, one set of 
companions when they come into what must appear to them an 
enormous, complicated organizationr 

Bet%veen 1955 and 195S all pupils coming into the school at 
eleven plus followed the curriculum outlined. In the last year we 
have decided that for a very smalt proportion of the chili-cn we 
admit, it is necessary to make other arrangements. These boys and 
girls, about 3-4 per cent of the normal intake, are for some reason 
retarded and many are on the borderline of classification as 
educationally sub-normal with a mental age as low as six years. In 
spite of skilful attention from sympathetic teachers who under- 
stand their problems these children made little progress in any 
subjects and certainly for them a foreign language presented in- 
superable difficulties. In addition xve were conscious of their need 
to attach themselves to one person and one piace-^to find a small 
safe home within the buildings which, while they were a source of 
stimulation to all other pupils, to them became vast areas where you 
could lose yourself. Staff who are experienced in remedial work 
now accept responsibility for small groups of these children and 
using special methods, techniques and equipment work in close 
association with the Council’s educational psjxhologist who 
spends some hours each month in the school. Parents are con- 
sulted when special classes or treatment are considered advisable 
and discussions with the primary schools before admission by us 
of children in this category is aiding continuity of approach. The 
object of this work of course is to attempt to bring back into the 
main stream of our educational system each child as he or she is 
ready. When retardation has been due to illness or an emotional 
upset of not too severe a nature, tlua may happen after a few 
months. We accept the fact, reluctantly but realistically, that there 
may be some children, approximately 2 or 3 per cent of a normal 
intake, who rvil] need this speaal form of education for the whole 
of their school lives. However, although for them nearly three- 
quarters of the day is spent with one teacher in their oxx-n very 
personally equipped room, thq^ join with their contemporaries for 
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the mixed ability subjects and of course share in our full social 
life. 

For the rest of the normal intake of children, probably 96 per 
cent, we believe our common curriculum is satisfactory. Obviously 
French, or for that matter mathematics or English, taught to the 
less able child trill be different in degree from that taught to the 
most able, but we are convinced of the psychological value of the 
‘prestige’ subjects to the child who in the atmosphere of the com- 
prehensive school begins to believe, as we intend him to believe, 
that perhaps after all he can do wclL To time-table French in the 
first year, so far down the intake, but no farther, would be to con- 
tinue the eleven plus system of condemnation and make nonsense 
of our creed. 

Three years ago we admitted six boys who at eleven years of age 
could not read. Tests showed there was no reason why they should 
not learn. At that time we had no spedally qualified teacher for 
retarded children. For some months these boys came to my room 
three times a week for reading lessons. They hated the elementary 
books with the babyish stories of 'cat' and 'Pip and I*. Eventually 
I evolved a workable method based on a bad educational principle 
—a small prize to the first boy to laugh, and explain why he 
laughed, at the ‘funnies’ page of a daily newspaper. Sometimes, it 
was true the joke was obrious without the caption but this simple 
incentive and the relaxation of laughter brought the children quite 
willingly to work. We made some progress. But they were, on two 
occasions out of three, very anxious to get back to their next 
lesson — anditwasFrench.Onedaywhenlshowedsomedisappoint- 
ment at getting from my star pupil ‘tha bo cik tha bio’ when I had 
hoped to read ‘the boy kicks the ball’ he assured me that he could 
write in French and he did. He wrote 'Frfere Jaques, dormez- 
vous’. And he knew what it meant. I should not like my recounting 
this small incident to be mirinterpreted. It does not mean that we 
believe retarded children who cannot read and write can learn a 
forrign language miraculously. What it does illustrate is that when 
retarded children begin to study a new subject, preferably one 
they associate with academic success and which is not linked in 
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their minds with earlier failure, they can make great efforts to learn, 
especially when they are fortunate enough to have a teacher not 
hidebound by methods unsuitable far his new type of task, And of 
course nothing spurs on sudi children to more general effort as 
does achievement in one particular Erection. 

We have no reason, again, to believe that the size of the school 
and the changing groups wxirry the very large majority of our 
ybung pupils. They are trained to write down carefully their own 
individual time-tables, wth teachers’ names and room numbers 
indicated clearly against each lesson. After a few days of fun and 
games, \\hilc they are learning their way about, boj's and girls 
appear to enjoy the variety of the school day. The change 
from primarj’ school to secondary school is always of vital im- 
portance and the children appear to accept all that is new as part 
of the accepted order of the more adult work. 

^Vhen the three years’ diagnostic course of general education is 
ending we invite parents to come with their child and join with us 
in considering the carefully compiled records of progress kept by 
heads of departments and house masters and in deciding whether 
it is best to plan a course of studies ending at the statutory leaving 
age or continuing into the fifth or sltth forms. These interviews 
are combined wih a Careers Convention and this procedure is so 
vital to our provision of full educational opportunity that it will 
be dealt >vith later. The children we arc now considering, our 
eleven plus intake in 1955. opted for their fourteen plus courses 
last year and as I am writing at Easter 1959 are two-thirds of the 
way through their fourth-year studies. The percentage leaving at 
fifteen is higher than last year. This is not due to a decline in 
enthusiasm which might be the first and most obvious conclusion. 
It is explained by the fact that children admitted into the second 
year and upwards when the stdiool began were accepted from a 
very tvide area and many families interested in good education 
were prepared to send boys and girls a long way to get it. Children 
reaching statutory leaving age this year were recruited according 
to the catchment policy — and this means that they have a higher 
proportion of pupils and parents who, while they have undoubtedly 
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co-operated in many directions, did not have to put themselves out 
to secure places in the school and are not positively concerned with 
pressing for the advantages of a year or more of further education 

and training. WehavethenapprojuraatelyjSper cent of the original 

comprehensive intake who will be leaving school at fifteen years of 
age and although as tradition is established and ‘tone* develops 
this proportion is likely to decrease, it is probably typical of what 
we can expect in the next two or three years. 

TTie 65 per cent of our original intake, almost two hundred 
children, who have chosen to stay on at sdiool at least until the 
end of the year in which they become sixteen years of age, can be 
divided into three groups. Approximately one-third are following 
academic courses leading to the Certificate of Education at 
Ordinary Level; another third are taking technical or commercial 
courses combined with some subjects in the Certificate of Educa- 
tion; the remainder follow special studies in craft or general com- 
merce and may take examinations of the Royal Society of Aits or in 
exceptional cases one or two subjects, in addition, in the General 
Certificate if they so wish. Some pupils in the last group will, 
however, take no external examination. 

For all these children the ‘set’ system operates in English 
language and literature, mathematics, French and the sciences. It 
is therefore obvious that specific aptitudes or talents can be en- 
couraged, for the time-table makes it possible for vocational 
studies to be combined wth full extension of ability in general 
subjects. This method of organization, combined with the con- 
tinuation of mixed abili^ groups, pursues our educational and 
sodal objectives into the fourth and fifth years of school Ufe. 

The advantage of 3 large spedalist staff can be judged at this 
stage by the range of opportunity available to our pupils through 
the variety of subjects from which they can select their courses. 
According to their ability they may dioose up to nine subjects for 
their Certificate of Education from religious knowledge, English 
language, English literature, British history, economic history, 
economics, geography, geology, biology, chemistry, physics, 
ph>'sics with chemistry, Frem*, German, Spanish, Italian, Latin, 
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Hebrew, mathematics, mechanics, art, music, commerce, technical 
drawing, woodwork, metalwork, needlework, and cookery. Any 
combination is, of course, not possible but options are carefully 
grouped with the maximum flocibility to make possible a balanced 
course which has its bias in the direction indicated by the child’s 
abilities, talents and inclinatioirs. It must however be admitted by 
us in common surely with the majority of schools in Britain, that 
we would prefer to give the future scientist or technologist more of 
the liberal acts and humanities and the future arts graduate more 
of the sdences and crafts than the pressure of faculty requirements 
for university entrance makes adrisable even as the child begins 
his pTC'Ordinary Lc\-el year. Fortunately these limiting circum- 
stances do not apply to all children in the first group nor to those 
in the second and third divisiorts who tvilJ probably leave school at 
sixteen. We have of course to bear in mind various qualifications 
for articling to law and accountancy, or conditions of exemption 
from the first year of national courses, such as those in engineer- 
ing, but on the whole a better balanced curriculum is possible for 
the pupils who have not to aim at high level marks in ‘Advanced’ 
Of ‘Scholarship* level subjects. 

The entirely relevant questionnowiswhether the advice given by 
the school after the three-year general or diagnostic course corres- 
ponds closely, or fairly closely or not at all with what we might 
have expected from the results of the eleven plus examination. Our 
records show that most children who did very well in the Common 
Entrance tests and obtained easily a 'Grammar* selection, are still 
progressing very satisfactorily in academic subjects, but that many 
boys intend to enter some field of technology and find the 
technical facilities of the school most helpful. Nearly one-third of 
the 'border line' passes found a vocational course in engineering 
or commerce more suited to their abilities and inclinations. These 
would have been the 'early leavers' in a school offering a more 
narrow curriculum. On the other hand enough boys and girls 
who did not reach 'Grammar* standard have developed well 
enough academically to prove the point that the present division 
operated In most counties between those who can profit from 
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Schemes of Work 


THE HEADS of departments appointed shared one outstanding 
characteristic. They were all vitally interested in the teaching of 
their particular subjects. Enthusiasm, however, can become un- 
compromising and in our joint task toleration, open-mindedness, 
and a give-and-take approach were necessary qualities. In the 
grammar schools where the majority of these members of staff 
had been teaching, university scholarships and good ‘Advanced’ 
and ‘Ordinary* level results in the CertlGcate of Education showed 
the hall-mark of efficient teaching and the justification of the 
selection of material taught. This did not necessarily mean that I 
expected to find a tendency towards narrow specialization and 
over-formality — indeed I had evidence enough to demonstrate that 
the men and women who were now responsible for the organiza- 
tion of the subjects in our curriculum were likely to be bold in 
experiments with the content of th«r syllabi and aware of the value 
of breadth and depth of interpretation in its presentation. They 
came into the comprehensive school, however, very conscious of 
the fact that to many people, both inside and outside the teaching 
profession, the new system of secondary education would stand or 
fall according to the standards it achieved in external examinations. 
Again and again I would listen to comments such as these : 

‘What we need are a few open scholarships. When we’ve got 
those we shall have justified ourselves.’ 

‘Of course we have to consider “the others’*. They are part of 
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the school. But we must do justice to the really able children whose 
parents have sent them here instead of to established grammar 

"'■W^must concentrate on academic success and show that we 
have the staff, equipment and will to teach the highest a™'*”"' 

It was very understandable that these views were w-idely held 
for we all subscribed to the principle that children of good ““'I'"*'' 
ability should be trained in hard intellectual study which won d 
lead them to the universities and professions. But we had first to 
make sure that, from the whole of our inute of pupils, wewereable 
to assess accurately all those who were suitable for such courses 
and this meant a diagnostic period during which we could discover 
not only the abilities and aptitudes of out boys and prls but those 
qualities which are ultimately almost as important m 
acUevement, such as determination, 'stickability .the f" 

deep, straight thinking. The comprehensive school, ' 

do Lre in these early years than sift out pupils who are sunable 
candidates for higher education of a purely academic nature. 
Through its skilled specialist staff and practical equipmenut mus 
ensure that all children are given the opportunities to i ove 

themselvestthefututetechnologist. technician, craftsman, business 

executive, accountant, secretary, fashion designer “ “““ 
artist must see the path to the fifth or sixth form and beyond as 

clearly as the future doctor or lawyer or teacher. 

This interpretation of the function of the 1“";"”'™"" ” 
school led to two obvious conclusioos. Eveoi child should learn 
sufficient of each subject to make transfer at any time to anmhe 
group in the same year possible and a larger t an norm , . 

of subjects would need to be studied by all our pupils who would 
be seeking to discover their natural bent, and tiden.s 
up their first syllabi the heads of departments then had to sele« 
a common core of material in each year which they 
suitable for all children but so develop the central ‘bemes to, the 
most able and so reduce them m simple terms for the e t able 
that each child worked to complete capacity. And to 
difficult and challenging intellectual exerase it was vital to bring 
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a fresh positive approach to the problem of satisfying the needs of 
our cross-section of pupils and to avoid the unrealistic if weU- 
meaning desire to provide a watered-down ‘Gramin^ coune 
which would do justice to none. The task became a little easier 
when it was appreciated that movement would probably be be- 
tween adjacent forms or ‘sets’— from four to three, or eight to 
nine — and that a sudden development necessitating a rise from 
seven to one, for example, was very unlikely. 

The large number of subjecU to be studied in our wide curri- 
culum during the first three years obviously resulted in a smaller 
allocation of teaching time to all than was customary in other types 
of secondary school where from the beginning there were more 
limited objectives. This was agdn a matter of some concern to my 
keen senior staff who saw our brightest pupils at a disadvantage 
compared with their contemporaries in the forma! grammar 
schools. Where we time-table art, mime-drama, handicrafts, music 
and a generous allocation of time to physical education in other 
places the demands of academic standards crowd some of these 
subjects out of existence at least for the most able children, who, 
it must be admitted, following their more narrow specialiaed 
courses are certainly capable of passing external exanunations even 
though it is open to doubt whether they become well educated 
human beings. I am not convinced, however, that an educational 
plan such as ours which, while it docs justice to academic subjects, 
seeks through aesthetic experience, creative self-expression and 
practical work to keep emotional and intellectual development in 
harmony together, will fril to produce, when the time for spedali- 
zation comes, mature, stable boys and girls ready to take the 
discipline of advanced studies in ^eir stride. ^Vben this time does 
come, and for some of our pupils it has arrived already, a narrow- 
ing of the curriculum is inentable in order to give the time neces- 
sary to subjects required in qualifying examinations, hut we look 
forward to the day when the facul^ requirement at the universities 
makes it possible for schools to continue a truly liberal education 
into the sixth form. 

Since September 1955 all these schemes of work have been 
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modified, enlarged, or rewTitten following panels of meetings of 
the teachers in every subject department. ^Vhile each expresses the 
individual approach of the group of staff concerned they all con- 
form in basic pattern to the over-all educational and social policy 
of the school. 

The English department, probably the most important in the 
school, announces as its primary aim the promotion of the ‘children’s 
understanding and use of English as a means of communication’. 
With a minimum of philosophizing it gets quickly to the proper 
functions of the teacher which arc to encourage accurate wTiting; 
to widen and deepen the diild’s experience of reading upon which 
ima^native response, a \-ital motive power behind written work, 
depends; to develop self-confidence through oral lessons; to link 
the more formal aspects of English, vocabulary and comprehen- 
sion, grammar, spelling, punctuation to the more informal at 
appropriate stages. 

^Vhile these are very correct objectives they are not in them- 
selves peculiar to the organization of the comprehensive system. It 
is through the detailed syllabus itself, with its gTO%ving variety of 
addirional guidance, issued to all English teachers in the form of 
duplicated booklets, on such topics as library research schemes, 
methods of setring and marking examinations, the purpose and 
keeping of record cards that the steady and consistent policy of the 
department to raise standards across the whole ability range be- 
comes apparent. And because achievement in all other subjects to 
a greater or lesser degree, is dependent on written English or com- 
prehension the department, after a scries of staff meetings to dis- 
cuss the matter, made two suggestions which have been adopted. 
First, all children coming into the school have, in addition to their 
normal English lessons, two hours a Aveek devoted to a basic course 
of instruction in handwriting, spelling, punctuation, simple 
grammar and the general arrangement of ^vritten work. Other 
heads of departments were prepared to give up a little of their 
normal time allocation for this work to be done, for they had been 
finding that their own lessons in the early years often became 
elementary English lessons. 
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The second suggestion was that the form of the written work 
set in all departments should follow an agreed pattern. For instance 
‘Write an account of means little to a child still 

learning how to complete a sentence or form a paragraph. It is 
obviously helpful to all teachers to know at what stage they can 
expect consecutive writing in the form of paragraphs correspond- 
ing to the sub-divisions of the topit^ or a formal essay and through 
this system of co-operation that information is now available. Bad 
note-taking, a common practice in schools, is attacked by the 
English specialists who report: 

Much oral work in all subjects has to be conducted in word and 
phrase English; the children learn from diagrams, experiments 
and maps for much of the time. Consequently we are doubtful of 
the language value of notes given to cWldren before they them- 
selves can write reasonably accurate sentences and fully tecognixe 
notes as notes. 

Training in useful note-taking comes in the third or fourth 
years. Further discussion at staff meetings led to the adoption of a 
common system of marking mechanical errors in written work so 
that in all subjects the essential task of raising the standard of 
literacy, a national, as well as a comprehensive school problem, 
should continue. 

The head of department of mathematics states his aims pre- 
cisely: 

To provide for all pupils a broad, sound introduction to mathe- 
matics and training in the fundamental skills necessary for every- 
day affairs ; to discover mathematical aptitude ; 

To furnish opportunity and the necessary stimulus for further 
advancement accorsting to the capad^, particular interests and 
ambitions of each individual pupil; 

To develop in the pupils a lively awareness of the part played 
by mathematics in shaping both the andent and the modem worlds. 

Setting in this subject is conddered desirable at the beginning 
of the second year, all groups stud^g 'the same topics related to 
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everyday life’, but the needs of the abler pupils are given careful 
attention: 

They will be able to combine this broader approach with the 
more rigorous treatment required as a foundation for advanced 
study. The pupils will be regrouped in their fourth year into 
academic, technical, commercial and general sets according to 
special abilit}’, particular interests and the requirements of their 
intended careers. 

The scheme of work is set out in detail. The common core 
sections, which all children throughout the year are expected to 
complete, are indicated and a further symbol marks items which 
groups of average ability can postpone until the specialist staff 
consider an Appropriate stage has been reached. 

In order to keep the interest of our wide range of children ail 
processes are taught through the study of selected topics. In the 
first year some of these are running a home, shopping, hire pur- 
chase, radio and raihs'ay time-tables, acting as treasurer to a 
club, the finances of running a car. Second year topics are again 
typical of the child’s everyday interests— garden planning, interior 
decorating, practical surveying, the calender. In the third year 
journeys abroad, astronomy, determination of heights of local 
buildings, and local government expenditure arc used as interest 
points. 

In the fourth and fifth years the demands of the Certificate of 
Education control the syllabus to a large extent, but where children 
are not taking an external examination in mathematics, special 
courses with a vocational bias have been dra%vn up. This depart- 
ment keeps up-to-date in modern thought, techniques and equip- 
ment. As far as apparatus is concerned what it cannot acquire 
through our normal capitation allowance, it obtains on long-term 
loan, hoping to persuade our authority that items such as a cal- 
culating machine, in use in the school at the moment, should be 
considered desirable in the schedule of major equipment. 

The function of the teacher of histotj’, in the opinion of the 
head of this department, is of vital importance in the education of 
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all children for in these lessons 4ey should progress through 
knowledge to an understanding of the world and its people. He 
sets out then: 

To give all pupils an insight into the scope of human progress 
techni^, economic, social, political and cultural; 

Toshowhow difficulties have beenovercomethroughco-operation 

and to give children confidence in the future. For this purpose to 
give all pupils an understanding of the fundamental features of the 
main stages of human development: 

To develop in all pupils an understanding of the main elements 
of the poHtic^, sodal and econonuc structure of Britain today; 

To engender a sense of belonging to a community and a sense 
of kinship with the great Englishmen of the past; 

To teach respect and tolerance for people of different languages, 
colour, and customs and appreciation of their achievements and 
Contributions to the main stream of human progress. 

Subsidiary aims are defined as giving an idea of causation and a 
time sense, of encouraging orderly methods of reasoning and of 
collecting, assimilating and presenting information. 

After three years’ c-xperience at Woodberry Down this head of 
department feels be can coounent on the policy of teaching a 
common core of studies to all children. He says : 

Experience confirms the value and possibility of a common 
syllabus, uiuveisal homework, common examinations, etc. Certain 
difficulties arise with the more retarded children from the fact that 
the teachers experienced in that work are, naturally enough, 
general subject teachers and tberefore particularly dependent on 
the textbooks, and nobody seems to have >vritten textbooks of 
primary level linguistically but of worthwhile secondary level in 
historical content. Publishers arc at the moment being canvassed 
in this matter in preparation for a discussion of the general pro- 
blem with the teachers of the forms concerned. 

The plea to keep a place for the humanities in the time-table of 
future technologists, techiudans, scientists and mathematicians 
comes constantly from the history staff and in co-operation with 
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other departments they arc preparing a course on science in 
history which they hope will be taken by all members of the sixth 
form irrespective of their specialist studies. 

The department of geography has not had an easy passage since 
the school began. The original head, who left after two years to 
take up a post as deputy itt another comprehensive school, was a 
firm believer in organizing his subject through the ‘concentric’ 
method of teaching which is based on the selection of topics to be 
treated first on a local, then on a aaiional and finally a universal 
scale as it were in ever-increasing circles. Our new head of depart- 
ment dislikes this scheme, and as at the time of his appointment a 
change was possible without alfecting any pupil’s prospects in 
external examinations, a new syllabus has been dra\s*n up which, it 
is claimed, should satisfy many needs through a common basis of 
instruction. It sets out to stimulate the innate curiosity which 
every child possesses and to direct it where it can most profitably be 
satisfied. The regional approach, dealing with places and people, 
can be used to invoke a sense of wonder. The teacher of geography, 
it insists, has a social duty to perform in giving his pupils a balanced 
view of the world: 

At an early stage this involves a knowledge of the world’s 
anatomy, the disposition of continents, oceans and the countries of 
the world. Else we shall turn out still more geographic illiterates 
blind to the space relationships of the modem age. He must teach 
that all parts of the world, vicAved as a community, are inter- 
dependent and that no power, however vast, is, in fact, self- 
suffident. 

He must accept as a duty to each individual child the task of 
teaching that child to the limit of his ability, to bring him in touch, 
through field work, with the realities and beauties of the physical 
world and to instil in him an appredation of landscape and how it 
came about. Finally the teacher must not ignore the fact that each 
child will have a living to earn and that geography has a direct 
instructional value as an entrance to a growing range of occupa- 
tions. 
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AJJ chUdren take a course of general sdence in their first three 
years. Since from the fourth year onwards science studies are 
inevitably specialized either for the purposes of preparation for 
external examinations or biased in a vocational tUrecUon, the basic 
course is intended to be complete in itself. In the first and second 
years the work is grouped round selected topics of an everyday 
nature and the various branches of sdence are not completely 
separated nor treated formally. Under a general heading ‘Ground 
to be covered’ subjects to be dealt with are listed under sub-titles 
of physics, chemistry and biology in suffident detail to extend 
intellectually the most able of our pupils. Teachers taking the less 
able children sdll cover the chosen topics but in less detail and with 
a suitable approach. 

First year topics are ‘Air’ and ‘Water’. The ‘Ground to be 
covered’ is defined as follows: 

Picture of the earth as a sphere in space, retaining atmosphere 
by force of gravity, receiving heat and light from the star round 
which it moves, satisfying conditions of temperature, moisture, 
oxygen, etc. to support life as-we-know>tt. 

Second-year topics are ‘Food and Warmth’, ‘Sensitivity and our 
Senses’. During these two years subject matter and order of pre- 
sentation is the same for all groups of children, even though pace 
and the amount of detail differ. In the third year, when abilities and 
aptitudes are becoming obvious, some bias b introduced and the 
teaclung develops more formally. The work b divided into three 
separate terms, one biology, one chemistry and one physics. The 
time-table b so planned that classes can be rotated in order to be 
taught by the appropriate spedalbt teacher. As a result of tbla 
organization all children who have shown real scientific ability 
during tlus three-year course should find they can continue their 
studies in the senior school. 

Human reproduction finds a place in the science syllabus of 
most schools but it is introduced more commonly towards the end 
raAer than at the beginning of the course. We have decided that 
thb subject is most naturally treated as a separate section of the 
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first year scheme of work. The head of department insists: 

Attempts to approach ‘gradually* or 'carefully' through repro- 
duction in plants and animals can only lead to sex education proper 
being left too late in the child's des’clopment, and most attempts 
to integrate sex education into the science course seems artificial 
and hypocritical rather than based on the actual needs of the child's 
education. 

Halfway through the first term each child is given a copy of 
Dr. Cyril Bibby’s Hoio Life is Handed On to take home and discuss 
with mothers and fathers. After a fortnight books are collected in 
and informal discussion inrited. Film strips Hoto Life is Handed 
On and Human Reproduction are shown and questions concerning 
them answered. Separate from the boj-s, usually after school or in 
the dinner hour, the girls are joined by the female physical 
education staff for a talk, films and the issue of booklets Very 
Personally Yours dealing with menstruation. 

All staff concerned with this aspect of the children’s education 
report very little embarrassment and a simple frank approach. 
Bo)'s and girls accept the fact that teachers are more used to 
answering questions than mothers and fathers and of course have 
books and films which are not available in a normal home. My 
staff and I, hke all teachers, doctors and welfare workers know that 
if set education in its fullest sense, embracing the moral aspects as 
well as the imparting of facts alone, could be given to each indi- 
vidual child by a sympathetic and understanding parent, that 
method of instruction would be better than anything we can do. 
But what we are doing we honestly believe is best for our children 
in our neighbourhood, and the head of sdence reports: 

Not one single complaint or unfavourable reaction from parents 
has so far reached us. The books and film strips were put on dis- 
play and were examined by scores if not hundreds of people. Many 
parents have indeed expressed gratitude for this part of our work 
and have inquired about the purdiase of textbooks for their own 
use with other children. 

Sex education in its moral aspects is almost impossible in the 
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school, not the least of the difficulties being the different attitudes 
of the religious denominations to the problems on which seiuor 
children especially are likely to seek enlightenment. It is a fairly 
common occurrence, however, for individual boys and girls to 
approach house masters and house mistresses for personal advice 
and occasionally I myself have talks with groups of senior girls 
when I have reason to believe they need help or Information. 
Strangely enough a negative moral training exists in the majority 
of homes where many parents trill give serious warnings by in- 
nuendo in matters they refuse to discuss openly. In as far as we 
can see any result of this policy of teaching the facts of life cleanly, 
simply, accurately and early it is possible to say that boy-girl 
relationship over the whole age and ability range is most whole- 
some and healthy and I have never before been in a school where 
‘dirty* note-passing and obscene writing on lavatory tvalls arc 
almost non-existent practices. 

In the modem language department the large-scale experiment 
of teaching at least one foreign language, French, to all pupils is 
proceeding. The oral method is used, as indeed it is in German, 
Itahan, Spanish or Modem Hebrew, partly because we consider 
languages are learned primarily to be spoken, and partly because 
many of our children would 5nd a concentration on the written 
word and grammar outside the scope of their abilities. As ‘sets’, 
based on linguistic aptitude, arc formed, those children who svill 
be taking external examinations at a later stage are introduced to the 
more formal aspects of language study, hut the department does not 
intend to emulate those schools wluch in the past have sent abroad 
pupils who have had a Higher Sdiool Certificate in French but 
were too inlubited to utter the simplest phrase. 

The task of teaching French to the less able children, a policy 
which we have adopted as educationally and serially desirable in 
the comprehensive school, provides a source of frulthil discussion 
at many panel meetings. The impatient specialist, unwilling to 
experiment whole-heartedly, tends to insist the job carmot be done. 
But on the whole the staff is aw-are of the necessity of developing 
new techniques and methods especially for the less able children, 
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of preparing and using simple equipment such as card games and 
material for ‘shops', and of keeping careful records of experiments, 
both successful and unsuccessful, so that eventually we can have an 
authoritative statement to make on the attempt to teach a modem 
language successfully over the whole ability range. Success with 
the least able pupils has been defined by the head of department 
as follows: 

If at the end of three years such a group of pupils can carry on a 
conversation in simple phraseology about known everyday matters 
and can volunteer information about a given subject, say, a picture, 
even confining themselves to the present tense and the simplest 
vocabulary we shall have achieved what we set out to do. 

Should we find we cannot achieve this standard after an honest 
and realistic attempt based on the best methods of approach we can 
evolve we shall have to ask ourselves whether we are justified in 
continuing for psychological and social reasons an experiment 
which has failed educationally. No one should succumb to the 
temptation of answering this question hastily. 

It is possible for children with linguistic ability to learn Latin 
or German from the second year onwards and, if a career needing 
a third language is envisaged, to begin this course of study at an 
appropriate stage. It n'ill be obvious, however, that in the fifth and 
sixth forms where it >vill be remembered there are pupils who 
transferred to us having already begun a secondary education 
which %vas inevitably more limited in scope than ours, the full and 
eventual pattern of modern language oiganization has not yet 
developed. \Vhen the school has grown to its full comprehensive 
stature there should be five or six modem languages available to 
‘Advanced’ Level standard as well as Latin and Classical Hebrew. 

The head of technical studies sets out to do far more than to 
train technologists, technicians and craftsmen. All members of 
this most harmonious of departments are as concerned that the 
boys who will never earn their living handling wood or metal 
should profit educationally from the time they spend in the %vork- 
shops, as they are to encourage the ablest boy to aim at a university 
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course or the good one at etemptton from the first year of his 
National Certificate via relevant G.C.E. subjects. The department 
has a ten-fold objective : 

To provide a means of expression which is denied in other sub- 
jects. 

To impart manipulative skill and sound technique. 

To stimulate the mtellect by the maldng and reading of working 
drawings and to give a means of expression in the universal lan- 
guage of mechanical drawing. 

To provide an outlet for creative ability, imagination, artistic ex- 
pression and inventive ability. 

To create an appreciation of good craft work and sound construc- 
tion in design in wood and metal. 

To know the pleasure of achievement. 

To provide a graded course which will develop the related physical 
and mental processes. 

To develop patience, perseverance, self-reliance and foresight. 

To stimulate a wde interest in craft through activity, study of 
materials, tools, techniques and processes. 

To produce a scheme of work sufficiently exacting to require 
effort but not so difficult as to lead to discouragement. 

The scheme of work in operation makes it possible for anyone 
to visit the workshops and find boys from the first to sixth forms, 
from the most to the least able, concentrating, intent, completeiy 
absorbed with their work and above all happy. Whether a retarded 
eleven-yeai-old Is laboriously making dad a pipe-rack or an 
cighteen-year-old eventually proceeding to training college to 
become a technical schoolmaster, is putting the finislung touches 
to a first-class bookcase, or a fificen-year-old leaver, hoping to find 
a garage job, is riveting and soldering, the picture is the same. 
Comers of the workshops become centres for design and artistic 
display; complete room units, equipped and furnished by the 
pupils, go up: boats are biult; a blue-print machine, refused on the 
grounds of expense by the Coundl. is made, most efficiently, for 
seven pounds when the conunetmal model would have cost aghty. 
Visits to industrial centres and factories, with personnel officers, 
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works managers and sometimes company directors returning the 
compliment by spending a day with us, keep the bop aware of 
their potential share in the productive life of the nation. Integra- 
tion with other subjects, mathematics and science, geology, history 
and art broaden the scope of the work and prevent the enthusiasm 
of the department developing a seff-contained technical colony 
among its benches and machinery. 

We have no facilities for vocational training in housecraft and 
as a result the department has broadly educational aims through- 
out the course: 

To make the children self-reliant. 

To develop a community spirit where children work for the good 
of all, rather than for the individual. 

To teach powers of reasoning; to Icam to follow mitten directions. 
To help the children to appreriate and to aim at a high standard of 
attainment in practical work. 

To understand the value of criticism and to learn to criticize their 
own work. 

To equip the children with a knowledge of bow to run a home 
economically from the point of view of time and money, at the 
same rime keeping a happy atmosphere. 

To seek to influence pupils in their use of leisure time, hoping thus 
to sow the seeds of good citizenship. 

Even though few ^rls intend to take up housecraft as a career 
everyone sees herself as an ideal wife and mother and the at- 
mosphere in these rooms too is one of absorbed, contented work. 
The syllabus itself gives girls of all abilities the opportunity to find 
full mental satisfaction in the variety of tasks; but it is an interest- 
ing refiection that some of the future homes in London that will 
lack the cultural background we should like will not invite criticism 
of their washing, polishing or steak-and-kidney pudding. A priest 
visiting us beamed at the happily occupied girls and said, ‘That’s 
lovely. Make sure they can look after their families. Make them 
want to. It’s the way of true contentment.' I judged this not to be 
the appropriate occasion to iriscuss female emancipation and the 
economics of mothers at work ! 
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This course can lead to the Certificate of Education and some 
girls like to take the examination, espedally as it is partly practical. 
But for the majority there is no burdensome restriction on the 
subjects the teachers can select as smtable for tr^ning our future 
home-makers. 

Needlework is a subject in the basic course. Some girls choose to 
combine it in the senior school as part of their general education; 
others in the fourth year bepn two years* vocational studies in what 
we call at this stage needle trades. The educational purposes of 
needlework are varied. We set out to develop manipulative skill 
and to encourage creative ability and an appreciation of good craft; 
to teach discrimination and the value of constructive criticism; to 
instil a knowledge of fabrics; to develop colour and fashion sense 
and good taste. The practical work its^ should result in a thor- 
ough knowledge of basic dressmaking processes, the ability to use 
and adapt commecdal patterns, and to design and model from 
bodice blocks and stands. The care and use of tools and an appre- 
ciation of economy are uught throughout the course. Girls ta^g 
needle trades as special vocational studies follow a more advanced 
syllabus wWch prepares them for either a career in haute-couture 
or for one on the wholesale side of the garment trade. Design, 
modelling, all types of machinmg and complex processing are 
taught, and frequent visits to dress shows, wholesale houses and 
work-rooms are arranged by the head of department who intends 
to keep the senior girls of post-statutory leaving age aware of the 
value of the tr^ning they are receiving. Again the three-year basic 
course makes it possible for pupils of all abilities to take up 
specialized studies providing they show an aptitude for the sub- 
ject. 

Commerce, in common with other vocational studies, begins 
only in thefourth year, but the records of progress in the diagnostic 
years indicate the children who are likely to profit from a com- 
merdal tinning. Four courses are available. The first is for pupils 
of good academic ability, particularly in English, who can combine 
shor^and and typewriting with general subjects taken to the 
Certificate of Education standard. Boys and girls of comparable 
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standard, but whose aptitudes axe mathematical, replace short- 
hand with accounts. For children of less ability a general clerical 
course of copy and invoice typing and routine office procedure is 
combined with general education. The most able pupils are en- 
couraged to take their general education in as many subjects as 
possible to the end of the fifth year and then, after the Certificate 
of Education at ordinary level has been obtained, to go into the 
sixth form for an intensive commercial course. 

Commerce pupils are being trained for the business world. The 
aims of the syllabus are realistic and concise and are set out as 
follows: 

In shorthand we intend to train students to record the spoken 
word quickly, effortlessly, clearly, neatly and finally to be able, 
with equal ease, to transcribe the notes taken down through the 
typewriter, longhand or voice. Students should acquire the ability 
to read printed shorthand as rapidly as the written word. Our aim 
in typewriting is to produce competent touch typists able to per- 
form expertly and accurately all the usual general duties expected 
in the average business office. The sixth form course is planned to 
produce responsible, reliable and competent secretaries with good 
personal and mental qualities — able to cope with unusual or un- 
expected problems as well as possessing a thorough training in the 
mechanics of typing, shorthand and the necessary knowledge of 
business control. 

Sixth form girls are given the opportunities through the 
syllabus, of undertaking tasks which develop the necessary per- 
sonal qualities of tact, good manners, punctuality, loyalty, neat, 
well-groomed appearance, social poise and initiative. 

Ail subjects to which reference has been made in this chapter 
are taught either in form units which are based on general ability 
or in ‘sets’ so organized as to cater for specific abilities or special 
aptitudes. I now turn to those subjects included in our mixed- 
ability experiment. 
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EACH YEAR the school has 3 drama festival and invites a per- 
sonality of the theatre to open it. In recent years Mr. Anton 
Dolin, Miss Wendy Toye and Mr. David Kossof have been kind 
enough to come and to meet and encourage the children who take 
part. A few boys and girls are always outstanding and this year we 
decided ten came into this category. Judged on general academic 
ability they would classify as three very good, two good, two 
average, two poor and one very poor. The head of the department 
of music told me last week that his most successful pupil this year, 
who should aim at exaimnation work and possibly a career in 
music, is a girl who in most subjects works with the lowest ‘sets’. 
One of two pupils admined recently to a three-year art college 
course came to us on a ‘central’, selection and intended to be a 
clerk, the other was a pupil of low ‘modem’ classification whose 
original aim was to work in a shop. Our boys and girlsare develop- 
ing a fine record in athledcs and games. District and London 
champions are conung from the whole ability range. 

These are the four subjects contained in our mixed-ability 
experiment, drama, music, art and physical education. It is 
possible after three and a hdf years to issue an interim report but 
It must be admitted that in drama and music difficulties outside 
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our control have affected the plans. Everyone knows of the 
shortage of teachers; some people know that when schools are 
employing the total number of staff they are allowed under the 
‘quota* sj'stem agreed by the local authorities and the Ministry of 
Education, it is possible to rccrive permission to engage additional 
teachers in a part-time capacity. Married women, retired men, 
post-graduate students can often give a few hours a week when they 
cannotoffertheir full-time services. Unfortunately such people, in- 
valuable though their help can be, tend to come and go and this 
lack of continuity is most upsetting to the children. We found it 
necessary to employ part-time teachers in music and drama. The 
resulting lack of stability has meant adjustment of groups, work 
begun and not completed and a sense of insecurity. Permanent 
staff have more than pulled their weight to keep their carefully- 
prepared schemes operating, but together with the whole pro- 
fesiion fJwy lock faivsrd tc the when the nation organizes 
its teacher-training adequately and all schools have the teachers 
necessary for the vital task of educating our children. 

This is how the mixed-ability experiment works. Children in the 
first three years have six hours a fortnight for art, drarna and 
music. Approximately t\vo hundred and seventy pupils in a year 
divide into three units of ninety, all of which consist of some 
members from each form and are therefore mixed-ability groups. 
During the six hours allocated on the time-table for these subjects 
the groups of children rotate through the three departments and 
so have two hours each fortnight of art, drama and music. Ideally 
we should like to have four teachers available in each subject so 
that, at least for part of the time, the children could be in house 
groups. ^Vhere this is possible, as in art, it is done most usefully 
and successfully, but although it began in the other subjects, the 
staffing difficulties I have mentioned prevented its continuation 
and it has been necessary to reform the children, no longer in 
Houses but in three teaching groups, each, however, still a mixed- 
ability unit. 

All pupils take a basic three-year art-craft course. During the 
first two years the children move through the four studios, each 
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with its own spedalist teacher, and so experience a wide range of 
self-expression in a diversity of materials. Painting, modelling in 
and clay, fabric printing, weaving, carving in wood, pottery; 
three-dimensional work in wood, plasric, card and paper ; prinUng 
and bookcraft, all these subjects play their part in the development 
of creative activity and indeed creative thinking. In the third year, 
a system of partial options operate, some of which are initiated by 
the pupils, some by the staff and this is intended to encourage 
specific talents. 

This enthusiastic and idealistic department has made many 
statements on the educational significance of its work since the 
school opened. Therapeutic in its effect on over-emotional or 
unstable children; calling for a full partnership of the intellect and 
intmtivc percepdon h serves adolescence as few other subjects can; 
answering the needs of the technological age by helping the future 
scientist or engineer to develop a creative imagination; vital to 
personality integration — these are typical claims. Perhaps as im- 
portant wete the remarks of the head of department at a recent 
ataff meeting. He said: 

The interest to me is in the constant interplay of ideas between 
the bright and the least bright children. They shock and stimulate 
each other. They all do well and our graphs, recording the progress 
of all ability ranges, show that even the least able can cope. The 
level of attainment remains above that generally accepted in art 
departments as an average mark. At no point is there any evidence 
of self-consciousness among the children about their different 
forms or capabilities. As far as the Certificate of Education is con- 
cerned the most able or average children academically are getting 
through, but so are the less able candidates who stay on for the 
fifth year course. And we have no discapUne problems whatsoever. 

The ‘Activity and Progress Record’ card which is kept for pur- 
poses of our research in tins department gives a yearly assessment 
under these headings: painting, pattern, carving, modelling, 
pottery, inventive design, illustration, lettering, printing, book- 
making, fabric, weaving, cane, theatre, construction and objective 
test of aesthetic development. 
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The head of music makes two statements to me at frequent 
intervals. One is that in the wise and remarkable ancient civiliza- 
tion of Greece the educational pattern centred round a study of 
music, and the other that tWs subject is a language as capable of 
providing intellectual exten»on tluough ‘Advanced’ level studies 
as any other language. He is most concerned with seeking and 
finding the musical talent in the whole school and having found it, 
ensuring that time is made available to provide a full and intensive 
course to the highest level. The first sentences of the ‘General 
Introduction’ to his syllabus are characteristic: 

The first year syllabus is planned to cover all the most funda- 
mental beginnings of music, reading and writing, based on the 
assumption that the earlier training of new entrants will have been 
very varied in this matter. It will thus form a revision or a fresh 
opportunity. 

The syllabus also sets out to provide good standards of per- 
formance in singing a large repertoire of the better-known songs, 
training in rhythm and pitch combined tvith theory so that the 
child ‘should see what he is singing, hear what he is reading and 
sing what he is writing’, musical appreciation, continuing through- 
out every musical activity and above all the opportunity to make 
music in the widest sense of the term. 

As in art the mixed-abili^ groups in each year in music were 
originally house groups but the necessity to reduce four teaching 
units to three broke up this ideal organization. The two-hour 
periods are allocated one to musicianship and the other to a 
musical activity. In the first year the musicianship groups reflect 
true mixed ability and each follows the simple, essential syllabus. 
The constitution of the groups for the second lesson depends on 
four factors, the child’s preferences, his past musical experience, 
the result of aural tests and a practical consideration — the need to 
keep the numbers in the tcachij^ units roughly balanced. The 
three activities are singing, recorder plajdng and percussion band 
work and all achieve their objectiTe of involving the children in 
music making. Boys and girls nugr drange to a new activity, when 
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it is desirable and the groups are girco the opportunity of combin- 
ing and performing to each other. 

In musicianship, however, in the second year the children are 
regrouped as a result of records and tests indicating their progress. 
This happens again in the third year, by which time the teaching 
‘sets’ have become more homogeneous as far as musical aptitude is 
concerned, althoughjudgedby the general form organization of the 
school they still reflect a mixture of abiUty. While it is true that the 
majority of children in the top mu^danship set are those of higher 
academic ability, there are many from the middle ranges and some 
striking exceptions from the least able forms. These children are 
those likely to progress to a Certificate of Education course. 

The records kept in this department are under the following 
headings: form, musidanstup class, activity dass; grades, which 
are assessed on a five-point scale, in attainment, year’s work, aural 
score, vocal score, activities and extra musical activities (such as 
membership of choir, orchestra, etc.); teacher’s remarks and re- 
port. ’They resemble in purpose and in content those of the art 
department, for from both we shall eventually have the data to trace 
the degree of correlation between academic ability and these two 
specific abilities and to assess the success or failure of the experi- 
ment of teaching the subjects in mixed-ability groups. 

Drama is a department in its own right, but obviously is 
organized in close co-operation with English. The scheme of work 
sets out: 

To provide an opportunity for the development of imagination and 
free expression. 

To give an incenUve to good speech and movement. 

To provide an outlet for the emotions and to allow children to 
think about characters other than their own. 

To give opportunities for the development of self-confidence and 
team ivork. 

The head of department outlines his policy in movement and 
mime in an introduction to a very detailed syllabus when he says : 

It is felt that when freedom b lacking in speech, it can be en- 
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couraged through movement. Shy, nervous children who are afraid 
to speak are often considered to be stupid when they are really 
intelligent and full of feeling. These children can be coaxed out of 
their timidity by movement and mime work. This work often gives 
children who are in no way interested in speech the incentive they 
need. Very soon they tvill be asking to add ivords to the move- 
ments. This may lead to the making of their own plays and so 
connect with written work as well as oral English. 

The course progresses from instruction in the art of relaxation, 
through good movement to mime, and children arc taught to use 
the whole body consciously. Finally the boys and girls are en- 
couraged to use their imaginations to devise scenes which express 
their interpretation through movement of the mood or atmosphere 
of a piece of music. Two such dance dramas in our annual festivals, 
War and Peace and Pa»an Light, had each a cast of approaching 
fifQ' children who danced and mimed to such effect that it t^as 
difficult to decide who was more absorbed, the performers or the 
audience. 

The second section of the sylbbus, drama, lays down the 
principle that the intention is not to produce actors or dancers, 
but to give opportunity for self-e.xpression and the development of 
the child’s personality. The emphasis now is on the spoken word, 
and play-reading, drama appreciation and stagecraft are intro- 
duced. The syllabus is still experimental, particularly in the 
fourth, fifth and sixth years. 

In this department we have been able to keep four teachers 
available for each ninety children and so the House again has pro- 
vided the teaching unit This section of our mixed-ability experi- 
ment is again showing interesting developments. Of first-year 
children the head of department reports ; 

Movement and mime lessons arc «tremely satisfactory. All 
elements work very well together, and one finds that the less 
academically-minded children are stimulated and encouraged by 
the more intelligent children. In fact, during the early stages of the 
Course, children from the lower abili^ ranges often take the lead, 
espeaally in movement practices. 
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The picture in the second and third years is a little different. 

The same success is achieved in these years with movement and 
mime, hut in speech, in improvisation exercises there is a falling 
away with the less intelligent children. When engaged in group 
work they tend to lose thrir concentration, become less co- 
operative and their work docs not develop as well as the other 
children’s. It is noticeable that thqr prefer to form groups of their 
own kind, are very enthuaastic at first but after a short period 
their interest flags and they become uncontrolled. \Vhen they are 
working within a ‘mixed’ group with a good leader, they do much 
better. 

As far as speech sessions in the first year are concerned mixed- 
ability groups are reasonably suceessfuL All children are interested 
in exercises on articulation and correct breathing. But in the 
second and third years the current report says; 

It becomes increasingly difficult to achieve any real success as 
far as formal speech training work is concerned. The ability range 
is so wide; some read extremely well, others very badly. The 
brighter children often become impatient and are held back by 
the others. Consequently the fullest benefit to all is not given tvith 
this type of grouping. 

Agrinst this conclusion some social and psychological advan- 
tages of mixed-abilit}' organization are given. Teachers notice the 
development of attachment and loyalty to the House, unlikely but 
interesting friendslups and associations and children of completely 
opposite temperaments and abilities teaming up and working in 
harmony together. 

For the purposes of organization physical education is divided 
into gymnastics and games and athletics. The form unit is the 
basis for the lesson in the gymnasium. This branch of the subject 
does not at the present time come within the scope of the mixed 
ability experiment although there is some pressure from both men 
and women specialist staff to incorporate it. The head of depart- 
ment, boys, reports; 

’There b much to recommend mixed ability classes for the 
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physical education lesson. The lowest streams contain a good pro- 
portion of able gymnasts who appear to retain their first year 
exuberance until a later stage than the higher streams. 'Dieir 
energies are often misdirected and the presence of the more intelli- 
gent might be beneficial to both. 

Every week, all the pupils in each year go for most of a morning 
session to the out-county playing fields provided by the Council 
for games and athletics. A year group of two hundred and seventy 
will have appronmately sixty-eight children, or thirty-foirr boys 
and thirty-four girls in each of the four houses, and these house 
groups become the teaching units. Teams in soccer, rugby, cricket, 
netball, rounders, hockey form naturally on a mixed-ability basis, 
while in athletics the most and least able train side by side. 

The staff in charge of physical education believe they can 
achieve the aims they define in their schemes of work through this 
^pe of organization. The girls' course is planned: 

To bring about the complete and harmonious development of the 
individual; 

To provide an outlet for repressed physical activity due to school 
life, crowded home life, traffic and all the restrictive conditions of 
modern life; 

To establish standards of personal hygiene and appearance; 

To encourage individual effort and to help the development of the 
child’s personality, but at the same time to awaken an awareness of 
others and to appreciate the interdependence of one person on 
another; 

To develop self-control, self-discipline, concentration and to ac- 
quire poise and self-assurance. 

The scheme of work for the boys has a two-fold objective; 

To teach through physical activity ways in which we may use 
our leisure to promote good health, make friends and generally 
lead a happier life; 

to assist in the development of the House system and general 
corporate life of the school. 

From the women staff a recent report states ; 
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Children in each house, irrespective of form or ability, travel m 
coaches together and work and play together. This system we feel 
works very satisfactorily. No distincdon or division appears to be 
obvious. The most able children academically show no superiority 
and the least able no inferiority. Many of the more intelligent girls 
do possess ability in games and show the acute mental alertness 
and observation so necessary to play well, though these qualities 
can be seen too among those who are less successful in the class- 
room but who have the same energy, vitality and physical skills. 
They share team-work and learn sportsmanship together. The 
school teams are all examples of mixed-ability organization. 

From the head of department, boys, comes a similar statement: 
Working in mixed-ability groups at the fields is decidedly bene- 
fidal to the lower sueams, especially to the physically active. I don’t 
think that the intelligent boy who is also a good games player 
suffers in any way because of this form of organization. The 
physically inactive, intelligent or not, are always a problem and a 
challenge. 

The master in charge inrists that his biggest difficulty is catering 
for the overweight boys who seem to come, almost invariably, 
from the academic forms. The department has produced an inter- 
esting analysis of the comparative ability of boys pursuing most 
keenly the various branches of physical education. Whilst no hard 
and fast classification is suggested there is a tendency for rugby 
and athletics to attract the boys of highest and medium ability, 
soccer to appeal to the middle and lower groups, while boxing 
claims its maximum supporters from the most and the least able 
pupils. 

The all-round standard of achievement of the girls is good and 
is developing. Teams are practising hard and doing well in matches 
and the seniors, last year, won the District Athletics Champion- 
ship. The boys’ record is outstanding. This year in soccer the 
school has equalled a post-war record in the I>istnct Champion- 
ships by appearing in all trophy finals. The boys also won the 
senior District Athletics Cup. *1116 standard of boxing in the 
Jarer-House boats was veiy high and two boys won London 
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Championship medaJs and one reached the finaJs of the National 
contest. Cross-country running and rugby are progressing well. 
Most satisfactory of all, one boy in three has represented the school 
in one sport or another during diis year. 

Some of the phrases of the two sdiemes of work, ‘standards of 
appearance’, ‘self-control and self-discipline’, ‘poise and assur- 
ance’, ‘promote good health . . . lead a happier life', 'development 
of the corporate life of the school’, come to my mind when I watch 
each day an average of six coaches each full of well-groomed, fully- 
uniformed, contented boy's and girls, pull out on their journey to 
the playing fields. 

Hanging in my room is an exotic calendar, depicting a glamor- 
ous young lady enjoying the sunshine on a tropical beach. Some 
visitors notice it out of the comers of their eyes, and occasionally a 
bold one makes a comment. On the back is pasted a letter which 
arrived in the post with the calendar. It is from the onmer of the 
coaches which carry our pupils and it compliments me on their 
behaviour which is ‘by far the best we have ever experienced'. 
The coaches are not owned by a Stoke Ne^vingto^ firm •, our school 
is a mixed one. The letter begins ‘Dear Sir’. 

Is the standard of achievement reached in the subjects organized 
on a mixed-ability basis satisfactory for all children? Should the 
experiment be extended to embrace other subjects? These are two 
questions we are often asked. The answer to the first is yes — with 
reservations. In art and physical education our approval is un- 
qualified; in music, in order to do Justice to children with real 
talent, from the true mixed-ability groups, others reflecting 
specific aptitudes must be allotved to develop, and while these still 
contain children of all abilities, they are no longer based on a cross- 
section of our pupils. One aspect of our drama work, movement 
and mime is developing as we hoped; in spoken drama we are 
conscious of limiting factors. For the time being, therefore, until 
we have learned more we shall not extend the experiment. Should 
we decide in the future to bring subjects into this type of organiza- 
tion we shall conduct carefuUy-ontrolIed courses on a limited 
scale. 
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There is one very important subject, religious education, which 
in the method of grouping adopted for teaching purposes comes 
outside the form, ‘set’ or muted-abilily type of organization. In our 
school its development presents spedal difficulties. 

The syllabus of religious educadon should be the source of all 
spiritual values and the insfa/ation of moral standards both per- 
sonal and to the community. It should be more. A study of the 
Bible can give each child an appredation of justice, honesty, truth, 
freedom, understanding, responsibility and service to his fellows, 
and when the subject is well taught, do more for character training 
in the right context than all the ‘pi-jaws’ in the world. But in a 
school such as ours religion, which can be the great unifying force, 
could become the great divider for, among our children, are 
members of almost every religion and when they come to us at 
eleven years of age they are more aware of their differences, one 
from another, than of the common factors which unite them. And 
it must be admitted, we have many parents who wish their sons 
and daughters to continue to accept and take pride in their 
‘separateness*. 

'The secular solution* of no religious instruction in schools, 
which has been adopted in the United States and other countries 
partly because of these difficulties, even if it were considered de- 
sirable, is impossible in our State schools in which the Education 
Act of 1944 makes religious education the only compulsory sub- 
ject in the curriculum. According to the Act, we must begin each 
day with an undenominational service of worship attended by all 
pupils except those whose parents wish them to be withdrawn. No- 
where does the Act specify a Christian service, although this is 
normally taken for granted. Lessons of religious instruction must 
also be organized, following the 'Agreed Syllabus’ drawn up by 
each local authority, but again cluldren may be exempted at the 
parents request. Our London plan outlines courses taken from the 
Old and New Testaments. We should therefore be complying with 
the letter of the Act if we held a non-denominational Christian 
servia each day and allowed more than five himdred non- 
Christian and Catholic children, wfiffidrawn from it, to sit in their 
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classrooms at this time, and if we m^e similar arrangements dur- 
ing religious instruction lessons. 

We have instead interpreted what we believe to be the spirit of 
the Education Act, for we hope it was not worded explicitly in 
this matter of provision for children who do not attend the com- 
bined act of worship in order to make it possible for schools to 
exercise discretion in developing such organization in religious 
services as answered the needs of the communities they served. 
This we have done in full consultation with parents and our local 
churches and synagogues. 

On five mornings outof sixltakeanundenominational Christian 
service in the main hall and this is attended by about two-thirds of 
the pupils and staff. Nearly a third of our children opt out of this 
assembly. Of these approximately four hundred Je>vish boys and 
girls meet in the dining-hall where they worship with teachers of 
their own faith. This year there are ninety children and five 
members of staff who are Catholic and they join in prayer in the 
library. It is common practice for the Hindu and Mohammedan 
children to choose to join the main assembly, but those who do not 
tvish to do so have separate arrangements made for them, as doea 
the occasional atheist. On one day in six (a different day each week 
is for many reasons desirable) we have a combined service which is 
so arranged that ail except the most extreme and orthodox join in, 
but it must be confessed that while it serves an invaluable purpose 
in bringing the school together as a community and in furthering 
social and ethical training, we all find, staff, children and myself 
alike, that as an act of worship it is not completely satisfying. 
Christian children miss reference to Christ, Jewish children dis- 
like singing the unfamiliar hymns. I select as the central themes of 
the services the fundamental ideals which bind together the great 
religions of the world, the fight of good against evil, brotherhood, 
peace and goodwill or sometimes I choose subjects of local, 
national or topical significance such as racial toleration, dvic 
responsibility, the refugee problem. Frequently the school motto, 
‘Fellowship is Life’, through one of its many aspects inspires the 
call to worship when we remember together that 'Thou shall love 
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the Lord thy God’ is followed by ‘Thou shall love thy neighbour as 
th>-self’. But no matter how carefully and with what co-operative 
effort these services are planned we believe they should not be a 
daily occurrence and that it is desirable for children to be allowed 
to worship their God in thdr own familiar way with those of th«r 
own faith on five occasions, while sharing a common religious 
experience which stresses certain basic unities, on the sixth. This 
compromise answers the personal spiritual needs of the individual 
yet helps him to see himself as one who would not ‘pass by on the 
other side'. A secular assembly alwaj's follows the ‘day six’ service 
and this provides the occasion for matters of general interest to be 
dealt with in a maimer which brings the school together as a com- 
munity and encourages the development of pride, responsibility 
and loyalty. 

The organizafion of teaclung units so that all children are pro- 
fitably occupied during time allotted for religious education b 
made possible by ‘setting’ across three fonss of approsiinately 
comparable ability in one year. This gives us two groups of Pro- 
testant children, one of Jewish children and an average of ten more 
who will be Catholics, Mohammedans or Hindus. The first two sets 
ate taught according to the principles of London Syllabus, the 
third takes secular Hebrew stuifies and the other children read their 
own devotional literature, purchased from voluntary funds, in a 
room provided. In the SLvth form all pupils join in a course of 
study of compaiatiYe religions and of some of the great sooal and 
ethical problems of our rime. 

I have tried to show that the comprehensive school, catering 
for all the children of a mulri-rcli^ous neighbourhood, has a very 
difficult task to perform if it takes rdigious education seriously and 
yet tries to conform to the regulations which forbid denomina- 
tional teaching. \Yc have no dcnoimnatioiial teaching in lesson 
time, but we cannot in conscience flnim tba t there is no learning 
during our Jewish and Catholic services. It is necessary to stress 
the fact that there is complete freedom in this matter. No child at 
\\ oodbeny Down has to woislup in any other wav than that 
which he and his parents choose. But to refuse religious experience 
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point in foreign student enrollment Some insh’tutions b:>ve an 
explicit 10 percent quota for foreign students. Others have a 
tacit quota policy. Some state-supported institutions feel that 
even the discussion of a quota might arouse certain elements 
in slate legislatures to oppose the spending of any state funds 
for the education of foreigners. Given the great heterogeneity 
of American educational institutions, it is clear tliat no generaliza- 
tion is possible on what constitutes saturation and wise policies 
toward it. However, for the country as a whole and in purely 
quantitative terms, tlie number of foreign students in the United 
States cannot be considered at a saturation point with the 
possible exception of certain technical or professional schools, 
such as those in medicine. This appears to be true, particularly 
in view of the services generally accorded our own students and 
of additional services we feel called upon to give students from 
abroad. It is possible, however, that from the point of view of 
high quality (for example, good placement, work appropriate 
to the student, and so forth), the capacity to absorb more foreign 
students is not so great as our large and diffuse educational 
resources might at first imply. 

For any parttoilar institution, a saturation point is a function 
of its educational philosophy in general, of its counseling policies 
in particular, of the demands made by external agencies— such as 
the Department of State and its agents, like the Institute 
of International Education-of its financial resources, of its size 
and location, of the level of its teaching, and of a dozen other 
factors particular to each institution. Ev’ery institution would 
have to scrutinize its own situation with objectivity and integrity 
to reach any judicious conclusions on this score. It would have 
to consider the needs of foreign students as seriously as it con- 
siders its own self-interest!!. The mere willingness to accept 
foreign students does not necessarily assure an institution’s 
capacitj’ to handle them competently. 
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THE MIXED-ABILITY EXPERIAIENT 
during school life to more than one third of our children who can- 
not join in our combined act of Worship «ouM surely be a denial 
of equal educational opportunitj', for this tvould mean that only 
for the majority could wc ensure that together %s-ith training of the 
mind proceeds the tnuning of the spirit and character and in de- 
priring the minority we should be betraying the comprehensive 
ideal. 

In these last Wo chapters I have attempted to outline the vari- 
ous methods of organization we have adopted to teach the subjects 
in our curriculum according to the principles of the comprehensive 
system of education. It is most unlikely that the present plan w!l 
be our final one. Like all pioneers wc shall learn by trial and error. 
We shall remember too that the curriculum and schemes of work 
must change as the needs of our children alter and develop. Ulti- 
mately it is not what is taught that matters, nor how it is taught but 
what is happening to the child who is at the receiving end of all 
this carefully selected and presented subject-matter. Philosophies 
are vital; principles inspire us; believing in the incalculable im- 
portance of our work we could say with Aristotle, *A11 who have 
meditated on the art of governing mankind have been convinced 
that the fate of empires depend on the education of youth.’ But 
often, in the midst of our platuiing, we shall stop and look at our 
pupils. And we shall make sure we look at them through the right 
end of the telescope I 
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i. Learning to play the Guitar — Club Activity 



THE MIXED-ABILITY EXPERIMENT 
during school life to more than one third of our children who can- 
not join in our combined act of worship would surely be a denial 
of equal educational opportuni^, for this would mean that only 
for the majority could we ensure that together with training of the 
mind proceeds the training of the spirit and character and in dc- 
priring the minority we should be betraying the comprehensive 
ideal. 

In these last two chapters I have attempted to outline the vari- 
ous methods of organization we have adopted to teach the subjects 
in our curriculum according to the principles of the comprehensive 
s)*stein of education. It is most unlikely that the present plan will 
be our final one. Like all pioneers we shall learn by trial and error. 
We shall remember too that the curriculum and schemes of work 
must change as the needs of our children alter and develop. Ulti- 
mately it is not what is taught that matters, nor how it is taught but 
tvhat is happening to the child who is at the teceiring end of all 
this camfuUy selected and presented subject-matter. Philosophies 
are rital; prindples inspire us; believing is the mcalculable im- 
portance of our work we could say with Aristotle, ‘All who have 
meditated on the art of governing mankind have been convinced 
that the fate of empires depend on the education of youth.’ But 
often, in the midst of our planning, we shall stop and look at our 
pupils. And we shall make sure we look at them through the right 
end of the telescope 1 
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THE HOUSE SYSTEM GIVES THE PERSONAL TOUCH 
reputation, standing apprehensively outside the senior house 
master’s room, white through the partly open door a wrathful 
voice remonstrated with the fourth member of their partnership 
on his persistent misdemeanours. ‘We have tried in every way to 
help you,’ ie protested. 'You won’t take our advice, nor will you 
listen to your parcntsl Everyone is losing patience. There’s only 
one solution now}’ 

A loud report broke the silence and the room went dark. 

‘No, sir, not thatl Don't shoot again,’ shouted the boy inside the 
room and his unnerved companions bolted for their lives down the 
corridor. 

The senior house master had been holding a confiscated 
realistically-made water-pistol when his electric light bulb 
exploded! 

On another occasion the same house master, following visits 
from the vicar and some members of the general public who were 
complaining of the bad behaviour on the estate of the smallest but 
possibly the most villainous pupil in the school, sent for the 
Innocent looking, gentle-voiced boy and suggested that he was no 
credit to Woodberry Down. The child gravely admitted his many 
anti-social actions, then soCemnly pleaded, ‘Punish me in any way, 
sir, keep me in, cane me, but please don’t export me.’ 

I had last term a very plausible young fourtcen-year-old Irish- 
man referred to me by his house master. He had been playing off 
school against parents until his mother and father saw us as sadistic 
persecutors and we saw them as qualifying for the attention of the 
N.S.P.C.C. He sat and faced me comfortably until bit by bit his 
little scheme was unravelled. Then he stood up dramatically and 
said, ‘Madam, you have caught me. You have put a noose round 
my neck. I can feel it tightening. But don’t pull the rope, I beg 
you. Have mercy and I will never behave like this again.’ I under- 
stand from his house master that now school and home are working 
in co-operation the boy is much more settled in his attitude to 
both, but I can never see him about the school wthout smiling 
and the. gritv I gtt. iw sttutw shams he. shares the joke of the 
noose that has not tightened. 
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The House System gives the 
Personal Touch 


THE HOUSE SYSTEM Can mean a very great deal in a school, or it 
can mean very little indeed. In the day*school it has tended to be 
a weak, artiJidal imitation of the real purposeful organization of 
the public school and ts often allowed to degenerate into a con- 
venient channel through which to collect conduct marks or to 
stimulate enthusiasm for competitions on sports day. At a recent 
visit of one of Her Majesty’s inspectors we were told that our sys- 
tem, although that of a day-school, was fundamentally similar in 
purpose, design and content to that of the public boarding schools 
where the usefulness of its function has never been denied. This 
we were happy to hear, believing as we do, that no school which 
does not make adequate provision for every child to be known 
intimately as an inchvidual and guided as such through his adoles- 
cent years is likely to provide a completely satisfactory education, 
no matter how excellent the equipment and other material advan- 
tages provided. 

Yet when I look back on the progress of our houses in these three 
and a half years it is some ofthe more humorous incidents which I 
recall first. There was the story of a shooting incident which 
rocked the school with annisement. One December afternoon, at 
the end of lessons, I saw three senior boys, not of unblemished 
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THE HOUSE SYSTEM GIVES THE PERSONAL TOUCH 
The over-all organization of the school is such that children m 
each house have plenty of opportunities to 
already explained how in aome subjects m the 
poups experiment where tve have four teachers available, the 
Lhing unit is a house poup and this is an .deal 
Because all games are taught in houses much of the 
physical education is naturally along titese hues, »' 

course Ure constitution of school teams cuts across die house 

OurSren dine in their houses and any boys and 
school prefects hut showing qualities of leadershq, are 
urble monitors. These are often pupil, who tv.ll he leavmg sAool 
at Sfteen year, of age. They are given a lUt of msmieuons which 
tells them: 

How well you serve your houm wiU depend a " J 
on your ou-n personaliues and your powers ‘ 

feel after you have read diis, dtat you are unable <.» “"J 

enthusiasrn for the idea, please say so smcc notlung B so deade^ 

to a house spirit as a supposed leader who works tn* » 

care less' attitude. This atUtude wall rum a good 

out much of the work that other people are doing in it, so No 

half-heartedness, please 1' 

The monitors are responsible for marking 
checking with form teachers on absentees, seeing , „ j 

waste of food and that tables are cleared at the end of the meal 
for setting and insisting on a standard of goo manners^ 
defined by the house staff for their prefects in s manner . 

The standard that we for in school dinners 
you would expect to find in a well-run home. . • aijsolavs 

for salt, persists in playing with the cutlery or 0 only if 

bad manners, should be discouraged very see that 

necessary, reported to one of us. Do be very Pf 

when you wield power you do so jusUy. Do make su e th^^^ 

children (even your best friend) take their turn a 
sary jobs. Boys and girls will respect you for being & 
and Jou will gain a Lse of achievement out of having done a job 
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■ During the first term in 195S the children chose the names of 
their four houses. Many suggestions were put fortvard by pupils 
and staff but eventually it was decided to draw up in history 
lessons a Hst of men and women who by their lives and work gave 
us examples of our school motto, ‘Fellowship is Life’, and after a 
campaign, to have an election of four candidates. From seventeen 
international figures Robert Falcon Scott, Albert Einstein, Mane 
Curie, and Helen Keller were selected and they now give their 
names to our four houses. Each child coming into the school is 
given a printed account of the life and example of his house 
name-sake and a signed letter from his house master or house 
mistress which says, taking John Brown of Keller as an example . 
From the house room. woodbersy down school. 

Dear John, , 

You are now a member of Keller House. This means that during 
your school life your house mistress will be Miss Pattison and your 
deputy house master will be Mr. Deighton. 

We are all proud of our house and expect all its members to 
live up to the high standards of work, conduct, appearance and 
sportsmanship the school expects. From time to time we all meet 
together but whenever you have problems, whether they concern 
the school or your life outside school, you can always come along 
to us and have a chat about them. 

Welcome to Keller House. 

May you bring credit to it. 

Early in the first year evening At Homes to parents and children 
are held by each house. Over coffee the function of the system of 
personal contact and individual attention is explained and parents 
are invited to co-operate fully with the staff by keeping them aware 
of all matters relevant to their child’s welfare. They are reminded 
that the school is large in order that through specialist staffing and 
equipment their children can receive the advantages of a full and 
wide education, but that we break it down into small, more intimate 
groups called houses so that pupils ran really get to know and be 
known by sympathetic and understanding teachers whose espeaal 
care they are. 
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THE HOUSE SYSTEM GIVES THE PERSONAL TOUCH 
lounge suit sets an example of complete propriety and sartorial 
distinction. A tj'p'CJJ ^dsitor who i$ always welcomed is our local 
curate, who dances trith the children the best ‘cha-cha’ in the 
neighbourhood. 

During these two hours parents are invited to come in to see 
house masters and house mistresses and for families where both 
mother and father are at work and daytime intervie\'’3 present 
difHculties, the ‘evening recreational’ provides the convenient 
occasion to talk over problems or discuss progress. 

All equipment provided for the dub centre is paid for from our 
otvn school fund and of course the work is done voluntarily by the 
house staff and other teachers who see these informal evenings as 
a valuable extension of their daytime duties of getting to know and 
understand their children and of providing opportunities for boys 
and girls of all abilities and attitudes to share interests and leisure 

time activities. 

The main occasions then when children in a house meet 
together are in some of those lessons which are based on mixed- 
ability groups, during dining time, at religious services and non- 
religious assemblies and in the evening recreational dubs. At least, 
and probably more important, however, is the development of the 
personal relationship between house master or house mistress and 
child. During the first two years pupils arc guided by the deputy 
house master or deputy house mistress who arranges a private talk 
with each individual during the early weeks of his school life, and 
sees him frequently on many other occasions. As the senior assis- 
tant mistress has the o^er-all supervision of first and second year 
children, the house staff refer any matter of particular difficulty to 
her. From the third year ontvards the heads of houses, who will 
have attended junior functions so that they are known well, 
although not intimately, by their younger children, take over this 
responsibility and they in their turn arrange interviews with each 
child. Follomng some of these talks pupils are asked to help the 
house help them by taking home and filling in a questionnaire 
covering ffie matters they have just discussed so that a complete 
picture of their background, grooving interests and abilities, 
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well. If it should come to your notice, as can happen in casual 
conversation, that any children might be in trouble of any sort 
please let us know. ' 

House staff are present in the dining hall and the occasions provide 
the odd moment for a word of encouragement or advice where it is 
needed. 


Each house has a morning service, foUon'ed by a secular meet- 
ing, once a month. For this purpose children have leave from their 
normal assemblies. The house service follows the pattern of our 
‘day sk’ assembly and can therefore be attended by all children. 
It is ^en by the house master or house mistress aided by house 
captains, games captains and other ofEcers and is attended also by 
other teachers for all members of staff belonging to a house. This 
occasion provides the opportunity for direct moral instruction, and 
announcements on disciplinary matters, but again, like the full 
assembly, the emphasis is on praise for what is being achieved and 
cncouragementto further effort in the task of building a good house 
spirit and tradition. 


The occasion for complete informality is the teeekly Tecrea- 
tional evening' provided by the house staff tor their senior 
lumbers, pupUs in the third year and above. Each house meets 
b®veen half past five and haU past seven on one evening from 
Monty to Thutsday-Ftiday is exduded from most out-of- 
school aetmtrm as Jetvish children need to be home early pre- 
paring for the Sabbath during much of the year and we keep to a 
mramurn any otganiaation which separates boys and girls through 

religion or race. Our large dining haU becomes the club centre and 

uam« ^ such as dancing, table-tennis, chess, card 

ieaTLwT ‘■right sweaters and 

allowed. N 1 pupils, arc much in evidence. Make-up is 

“oSte t h ” -tniosphere. I have to look hard to 

studbS fifth^' “ettc jmng teenager of the evening, the sedate 

Sts” bt^rr" ^ Ph-eh' j-eketless, 

eless tablc-tenms enUiusiast who in offier places in his dark 
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THE HOUSE SYSTEM GIVES THE PERSONAL TOUCH 
a reference to the existence of such information which does not 
appear in the general file and is not available to anyone other than 
the house master or mj'self. Children are made aware of this pro- 
cedure when the need arises for them to be told. 

These then are the regular occasions for communication be- 
ttvecn a house master and his children. There are some boys and 
girls, however, who find themselves in the house room perhaps 
t\venty times in the course of a year. For poor work, lack of effort, 
inattention to homework, slovenly appearance, disobedience or 
discourtesy, unpunctuality or any of the other sins of commission 
or omission, pupils are instructed to report to their house master. 
If friendly advice, followed by work or conduct report forms which 
last a fortnight and need a satisfactory comment at the end of each 
lesson by the teacher and father or mother’s signature at the end of 
each day both fail to produce an improvement, further steps are 
taken in consultation uith parents and occasionally even corporal 
punishment is administered to boys by the senior house master or 
deputy headmaster. Caning, which most of us here dislike in- 
tensely as an admission of f^ure, is a rare occmrence and, I hope, 
as the school progresses will disappear altogether. 

Other children find themselves as frequently reporting to their 
house masters for praiseworthy conduct or exceptionally good work 
and a record of such successful effort is kept in the files. Constant 
consultation with the deputy headmaster, who is responsible for 
academic records, keeps the house staff aware of each child s 
progress through the varied courses of the comprehensive school. 

A third group of hoi's and girls who wait at 4.15 
house surgerj’ or waylay their house masters at odd moments dur- 
ing the day arc those who have been sent by teachers to ask for 
advice, or others who are aware they need help. It may be a simple 
matter of ‘The maths in my set are too hard. Please «n you 
arrange for me to be moved?’ ‘May I stay at school and join the 
homework class because it’s too noisy in the flats to concentrate? 
‘^Ve have another baby. Can I come in late because I have to do 
the shopping?’ or ‘May I have some books to read up on how I can 
become a nursery nurse?’ But sometimes far deeper problems ha^c 
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difficulties at school, at home or of a personal nature can be kept as 
a record and used for their guidance when careers are discussed or 
employment time comes round. If there is likely to be any question 
which may prove embarrassing to a boy or girl the house staff deal 
mth the matter tactfully and are very careful to make sure that no 
impression that they are prying or obtaining information for any 
purpose other than their own welfare is left with the children. 
Pupils and parents are completely co-operative and appreciative of 
the motives which prompt our interest. 

As can be seen the first and second year questionn^e shows 
how the child is settling in at school and what use is being made of 
the opportunities available for work and play. At the end of the 
third year the vocational guidance form gives us an indication or 
personal preference which may or may not tally with the advice 
we shall give at the careers convention, but it does give the house 
master a lead in redirecting a child who may be striving after the 
unattainable. The answers to the questions posed in the fourth year 
enable the house master to check the success or otherwise of the 
choice of specialist studies. By the time the pupil reaches the end 
of hts fifth year course many members of staff will know him suffi- 
dently well to assess his suitabUi^ for sixth form studies, but the 
questionnaire drawn up at this stage helps the boy to clarify his 
mind on many points and to see his future in perspective against 
the requirements of external bodies, his own achievements and the 
liimtations or demands of his home background. 

An ‘Aptitude and Attitude Record’ which is kept by the house- 
master but filled in each year by the form teacher gives an inde- 
pendent view of the child’s educational and social behaviour 
pattern. The back of this card is used for notes of any careers 
advice which has been given. 

Returned, qucstionnjurcs, record cards and any other relevant 
information from teachers or home is kept in the child’s own house 
file and is available to members trf the staff needing to know more 
of a pupil or to the parents. Index cards showing a brief resume of 
useful facts about each pupil are used to simplify the filing system. 
V>hen any confidential matters have been dealt with, a note gh'es 
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THE HOUSE SYSTEM GIVES THE PERSONAL TOUCH 
'\Vhcre will it end?’ asked an anxious mother. ‘We’ll keep him on 
at school. I don’t mind going on at work. But he’s so funny now. 
He ^vants a clean shirt and clean socks every day! And he’s costing 
us a fortune in hot baths — has one every night I’ 

Another mother came to demand that his house master in- 
struct her seventeen-ycar-oId son not to hitch-hike across 
Europe. ‘He’s gone madl* she insisted. ‘He talks of getting to 
know his fellow men and standing on his own feet. Other boys 
from this school are going, he says. I don't know what they’re 
coming to I’ 

Fathers come more often than not to discuss their daughters. 
After a long talk with her house mistress a fifth former, last year, 
dedded to be an infants' school teacher. 

‘She could earn eight pounds a week now working for a friend 
of mine,' said a very strong-minded, forceful gentleman, ‘but she 
talks of loving children and serving the community. That’s ideal- 
ism. I’ve told her we can’t afford idealism.’ His wife nodded 
agreement. 

‘She’s a lovely typist,’ she said. ‘Secretaries earn more than 
school teachers, don't they?* 

It wasn’t a question. She knew her facts. 

‘You’ll be a good sensible girl and go in business, won’t you?’ 
father asked his daughter. 

She is very gentle, verysweet. 

‘I’d rather not, please,’ she said. ‘I don't care about money. I 
want to be happy with little children.’ 

She has won her battle to date. One day I hope little children 
will be very happy with her. 

I am convinced there is no group of school teachers anywhere in 
this country working harder and achieving more than my senior 
house master and his three other heads of houses. In addition to 
their duties in this capacity th^ have their cfass-teadung wfiich 
occupies the greater part of each day. The scope and purpose of 
their work may be judged from a quotation from their last year’s 
diary, drawn up by the seiuoi housemaster. Term began on 
9 September. 
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arisen. Children have said all these things- ‘Dad is out of work arid 
my school uniform has become very shabby.’ ‘Mum is going in 
hospital and I have no one to look after me.’ ‘My parents are 
parting — and they don't want me.’ ‘I stoic a bottle of lemonade in 
the holidays and I’m frightened to go into the court.’ ‘The people 
downstairs have moved and the landlord has let the rooms to a 
garment firm. The machines are on till late in the evening and 
Saturdays and Sundays too. I can’t do any homework and mum 
is getting ill. She says will you write to the housing people?' 'My 
stepmother has locked me out. I have slept tn a Scout hut for four 
nights. ^Vhat shall I do?’ In these serious cases, parents are con- 
tacted at once. During the course of their duties house staff need 
to consult, either at their offices or on the school premises, many 
people such as welfare workers, probation officers, psychologists 
and psychiatrists, ministers of religion, church authorities, the 
Jewish Board of Guardians and the police. Often the responsibility 
for action can be passed over to our Care Conixniuee, the members 
of which through home visits can do much to relieve conditions of 
hardship and distress, but the duty of consoling the child, the task 
of keeping his confidence and guarding his self-respect, that be- 
longs to the housemaster and cannot be delegated. I am sure that 
the fact that we have so very few delinquents and children on proba- 
tion in our school is due to the constant care and firm but kindly 
supervision of my house staff, who I know from the many letters 
of appreciation I receive regularly from parents, have the trust, 
respect and affection of their children. And, of course, the result 
of the house master’s efforts is seen when children work again to 
capacity or continue the education which otherwise might have 
been terminated. 

Parents, as well as pupils, find the new order changes old con- 
ceptions. Suddenly, they tell us, the boy or girl who was going to 
be a clerk or cashier, talks of college or university or art courses or 
a student apprenticeship. Instead of ^ing to the pictures they 
queue up at Sadler’s Wells or jmn school groups going to a theatre 
in the West End. Even personal habits are affected 1 

I was called in by a house master to one such difficult interview. 
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Such occasions are Sports Day, when the whole school goes to 
Finsbury Park; the inter-house competitions in football and net- 
ball; boxing tournaments; the finals of the cross-country race, 
which is run along North London roads, down and through and 
up the subwaj’s, by permission of London Transport, round the 
park and back to finish in Woodberry Grove to the delight of the 
population which turns out to exhort Curie to make a spurt for it 
or Einstein to have a go. We have found that collections for 
charities and accumulation of jumble for the annual sale proceed 
faster when the appeal to the child’s moral and social sense is 
supplemented by the announcement of a house competition and 
here the very least able children come into their o\N'n. It is from 
the lowest ability ranges that the collectors of hundredweights of 
silver paper, dozens of garments or ‘white elephants’ come. And 
how the children expand when they hear their names read out in 
full assembly as having made a full contribution to the success of 
their house! 

These pleasant manifestations, stimulating though they are to 
our pupils, show the outward signs, the less important aspect of 
our house system. The personal relationship between house 
master and child based on knowledge, understanding and trust is 
the inner grace. Many visitors who come in and see only the bare 
bones of the organization — ^the record files — comment: *I don’t 
likerecord cards. Isn’t it better in the small school where the head- 
master knows every child and doesn’t have to write anything 
down?’ 

Is it? I honestly don’t think so. 

In small schools in country districts, or close knit communities, 
the head teacher’s knowledge of his pupils is often by virtue of his 
life in the neighbourhood and not throu^ his professional office. 
In towns, where more often than not pupils are drawm from a wide 
area, this knowledge can only come to the head, as it comes to my 
house masters, through direct contact and deep personal interest. 

I doubt whether in any school of more than four or five hundred 
there are many headmasters or headmistresses who can, with hand 
on heart, claim to know as individuals, all their children. By keeping 
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House Diary. Autumn Term 1958 


Month Week 
Sept. I 

.. 3 

4 


Oct. 

Nov. 


3 


3 

4 


Dec. 


3 


Routine 


Amend all index cards ; attention to new forms 
and sets. 

Draw up new House lists. 

Interview 15+ Icavere. Draw Confidential re- 
ports for Youth Employment officer. 

Interview 6th Formers and check courses. 
University and college entrants etc. to Deputy/ 
Headmaster. 

Interview 5th and 4lh formers, check courses. 

Deal with Prize Day arrangements. 

Begin 3fd yr. Careers Convention Interviews. 
Explan system. Give out careers literature. 
Collect in 5 yr. Questionnaires. Deal with 
difficulties. 

Talks with 3rd years— Careers. 

Be present at 154- interviews with Youth Em* 
ployment officer and parents. 

Conduct analysis srd yr. boys vocational 
guidance returns. 

Discuss special cases with Heads of Depart- 
ments. 

Send draft testimonials for leavers to the 
Headmistress. 


Interviews in Houserooms 9 a.m. 4.15 p.m. 

Supervise dinner duties. 

See all late children. 

Deal ivith uniform deficiendes. 

Sign conduct and work reports. Refer special cases to the Head- 
mistress. 

House recreational evenings. 


The very nature of our school makes undue competitiveness 
undesirable, but there arc times when we consider the opportunity 
to shout for the house does no harm and probably does some good. 
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FROM THE HOUSE ROOM 
Fisst AMO Second Yzas Qucstionnaiae 

Date Form............ Name 

Home TeJephone No.. ........... WoHr Tel.; Father. 

Mother 

I. Hare (here been any major changes at home in the past year? (e.g. binhst 
rnarriages, deaths, lemovaU, etc ) 


2. Have you had any operation, time m hospital, long illness or accident in 

thelast year? 

Have you had to attend regularly at hospital, clinic or dentist? 


3- WhichsubjeetadoyouliVemost? 

Which subjects do you like least? 

4. How often have you been moflicial homework detention? 

For which subjects? 

$. How often have you been detained by teachers after school for poor 


For which subjects? 

6. How many times have you been sent to the house room for good work? 


For which subjects? 

7- How many times have you been on Conduct Report? 

For what reasons? 

8. How many tcmee have you been on WORK Report? 

9- Di'itneri: 1 have school lunchea/bnng aandwsches/go to O.S.E /go home, 
to. 1 attend mam Chnstian/CathoIici'/ewish assembly, 

It. If you are reasonably sure what you want to do for a living, give details 

here; 

la. Teonu'fStatehouseorachoot) 

>3. Cluitr in school 

out of school: 


M- Int/reiU: 

15. School aetiviliei: (school journeys, drama, music festivals, etc.) 


Have you ever contnbuied an article to the school newspaper? 

16. School re^omibilitlti : (Form captains, monitors, etc,) 


17. Do you do any voluntary work outside school? 

Do you help wit?i any special efforts ui school’ (Flag days, etc) 


DO NOT FORGET thif your housemaster and mistress arealwsysaraiJabfe 
to discuss any matters on which you need advice or help. 

Wnte overleaf the things you like most sbout your school and the things you 
lAe least, and any suggestions forcluta and activities m which you are interested 
but which ate not csterrd for. 


FROM THS House ROOM 

VOCATIONSI. iKTiailT QOErtlONNklXI 
TlunMnniis Bo/s 


eXAMFLES 


p. wfaicb ■ppeib M you o 


le lenetbofti 
Miltmui 
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records oir paper and not in our heads, the method suggested 
as a better alternative, we place our knowledge based on personid 
contact at the disposal of all other interested colleagues who wrsh 
to share our understanding of each child. In this way we can ge 
the best of both worlds, the advantage of the greater educational 
opportunities of the large organization, and the undoubted bene t 
which comes to each cUld who is personally guided throughout 


his school life. j • kl 

Two years ago a senior pupil, out at night with undersirab e 
companions and dressed in the popular ‘tough guy outfit, was 
involved in a shooting accident and when he appeared before t e 
magistrate next morning w'as reprimanded as a typical Teddy Boy. 
Following a week’s remand he came up in court in school uniform, 
wearing his prefect and house badges and supported by his house 
master who was invited by the same magistrate to comment. \^en 
the whole picture of the boy’s character and background was given 
the court’s attitude changed considerably and the school was com* 
pllmented on the intimate knowledge of the boy which had been 
presented. 'Such a large school tool’ commented a welfare worker. 

Last week, as I was about to leave the school 1 saw an old 
scholar, an eightcen-ycar-old boy from the Gold Coast who had 
been sent to England to be educated and had spent two years with 
us before going on to a business college. He looked very unhappy 
and strained. I asked him what was the matter. 

'My father died a few months ago,' he said, ‘and my mother 
has to go from the village into the town many miles away to send 
my money to me. I haven’t received any for two months and I 
haven’t paid my keep at the hostel for three weeks. I have sold my 
overcoat. I haven’t anything else to sell. So I have come up to my 
house master. He wll know what b best because he understands 


my position.’ 

The boy’s confidence was justified. He got all the help he 
needed. I wonder what Joseph will say in future years if it is 
suggested to him that the comprehensive school is a cold, vast, 
impersonal organization where wide educational opportunity is 
provided at the expense of personal individual treatment! 


lOZ 



THE HOUSE SYSTEM GIVES THE PERSONAL TOUCH 


FROM THE HOUSE ROOM 

FouRTst Ye\r Questionnaire 

House Djte Fo/m Name 

Home Telephone No WoATel. No. Father 

hlolher 

Carter 

I. Are you happy in the coune you have chosen? 

If not, nhy not? 

a. WTuch are the subjects you hke beat? 

3. ^Vhich do you like least? 

4. Jfow often have you been in ofRci^ If/W detention? 

For which subjects? 

S- How often have you been detained by teachers after school for poor 

For which subjects? 

For which teachen? 

d. {fow many times have you been on Conduct Report? 

For what reasons? 

7. How many times hate you been sent to the house room for good work?. .. 


For which subjects? 

8, ^\'hst position are you in the form? 

Last year This year . 

9 ViTiat sort of job do you want when you leave? . 


IS. Do you know anybody already doing that son of work? 

It. Have you any connexion with any person or organization who could get 

you into the sort of firm you want? 

IS. Have you any particular firm m mind? 

>3' Do you intend to do further study after you have eurted work? 

14. Do you need an employer who will allow you a day off every week in order 

that you may study 

tj. ^Vhac particular exanunatiofts have you in mind for the future? 

1$. VVoutd you be prepared to live away from home, perliaps m a hostel, in 

order to obtain an apprenticeship? 

ry. Are there any problems at home which might make it difficuft for you to 
achieve your ambition’ 


Prriono? 

Uamt: Have there been any major changes at home in the past year (births, 
marnages, deaths, removids, etc.)? 


Health . 


Have you had any operation, litne ir 

in the past year? 

Have you had to attend regularly 


hospital, long illness or accident 
at hospiut, clinic, dentist, etc ’ 


ll'orft; Are you doing a part*tinie job outside school? Give full particulars 
including days, times and wages 


(State House or Scliool) . 

C?U0| ; In school 

Out of school ...... . 

Interesti: 




Typt tf Ctynt oAmiW; Are.'SaaiM/C^imiMreuirrKluual/^'nrDsal 


FROM THE HOUSE ROOM 
VOCATIOSkL iKTCtEST QVBTIOS*MAIXt 
Thiruta Plot GirU 



Wdfut Wai 
Copr-Typut 


FkXoit Worker Needlework 
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Whit teims hive you played for duriw^r athool 

ichool or house; like this: and Rugger H/h) • • • ; 

On a tepante iheet, write in eiMy on AV -,jj{ Teats?- • ■ • 

Whit school clubs or aetwtiea hive you lupporttd in the pist y 


Have you been in a school play? ■ 
(Give title and part) 


Have you been in the school choir? 

Do you play a musical insttumeni? 

place and name of teacher in charge) ^ 

Give details of school journeys 


(arranged as above) . 


Have you ttaveiled abroad (other than a^ve)? 

D;r„’E:Sry';SSteK'<,i ~.;.d.n ., w„i.ni.'.nd m l»“r 

to w-i.. Ed«w..HVX.:.ri. s».». =!«>’•; 'f"™; 

Htveyflueverp-'rfotmed iny 

independence, originality, tenaeity, petsevera , 

aimilir viituef (Give details) i i . ! 

Da you eonaider younelf as a person ws* have ^en in the 

>\-hK positiona of responstbdity ha« you held ohilst you na 

V V AV--::,:«:riJ.;.« or fonn; eg 

(Give year, jo 
Monitor (H) 

In the last two yean 
Since beginning 


FROM THE HOUSE ROOM 
Sixth Fonst 

Name ‘ ' 

DAT* or C.C.E. AND ExAMiNtsc Body 
SuijVcti pasted and Jlfar^r (if known) : ^ ^ 


Suljeett Failed and Marks 


Has this result altered your plans? ...... 

Which 'Ordinary’ level subjects do you u 

Next Jsnuary 

Next July 
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SfAocI responstbiliiUt: {Prefects, tesm captuns, head or deputy of table, etc.) 

Do you take part in any regular voluntary vodc outside school? 

Do you assist with collections in stbool? (Flag days, Griffin, etc.) 
Difineri.-Ihaveachoollunehes/’bttngsandwiches/go — ^ 


O S.E. canteen/go home. 


Do use some of your time during hohdays to travel about town and fitid out 
what you can a^ut the prospects of renninetarive employment. The mOK you 
^ow, the less the chances of yout getting into a job where you might be un- 

*^Your house masters and house rrustressea are always available to assist you 
with advice. Please come along any tune that you need assistance of any sort. 


Write here the tWngs you like most about your school and the ttogs you 
like least and any suggestions for dubs or acavities in which you are interested 
but which are not catered for. 


FROM THE HOUSE ROOM 
FiTTH Ybar QvesTiottNAiits 

Date of Birth Form Name . 

Which twp-year course have you done’ 

Which do you consider your two best subjects? 

Wtuch do you consider your weakest subjects? 

VWch are average? 


(The last ti^e ^eations should cover every subject you have studied AT AT^ 
TIME during the fifth year, including tiiose you may have dropped for C.C>E.) 
Will you enter amh form? 

Until you get required aubjects at ‘Ordinary’ level 

For One year 

For two years or longer 

Have you attended Evening Classes? (Give details) 

Have you ever had any paid employment? (Give details) 

WTiat job do you want? 

Do you know anybody doing it? ... 

Have you any particular firm in mind’ 

Have you a ‘contact’ who can help you m get in? 

Wbat steps have you taken yoursdf about findi^ a suitable position? 

further examinations will you take whm you leave? 

Would you hve away from home in order to get an apprenticeship? 

Are there any problems at home which may make it difficult for you to achieve 

your ambition? 

Are you at present in receipt of any Ersnt? , . .... 

How often have you been late since Septmber? . . . ' 

Have you been absent for more than five days during the fifth year? (Either 

separately or togethet) /. 

At my tuM m your life have you had—w operation?! ..!...!!!.!!!!...!... 

(Give details and age) a severe illness? 

KSie you any physical disability DOW? .... 

type of work you fcH you chould not do> .!!!!!!!!!!!’!!.!!.. 
\%hat height are yoa? Are you right- or left-handed? 




Partnu‘ Alliniiie 
U«!pfulind ca*«pentive 

Ijidi/fertftt 

Apitheue 

Antigonistic 


REMARKS. IF ANY 
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Which ‘Ad. anced’ level subjects do you intend m t 




mediately you leave school and also pve ai 


APTITUDE AND ATTITUDE RECORD 


Behaviour D«Jfn>tto« 

Bsfry ttftA date— Teacher' t Initials eciOi Tick 

t 

stYr.Ja 

id Yr-h 

irdYr.j - 

tthYr. , 

SthYr-j ■ 

6th Yr. 

Dependability 1 

Usually works beyond what 

is required .■;"l 

Does what he/she is told to 

do but no more 

Will do minlmuin if he/she 

u prodded 

Will not do miiumum even 

when he/ehe la prodded .. 







Aceepiabihty 

la fully accepted by (he 

group 

U (ejected by memben of 

the group 

Is ignored by other studerita 

He chooses to withdraw 
from others 







Leodmliip 

Is usually a leader of groups 

Is a leader when his/her 
special skills are required . . 
Drifts along with the group. 
Never a le^er 







General HabiU 
Usually apathetic and in- 
different 

Marked ercitability ... . 

Unusual extremes of apath] 

and excitabUity 

Marked feelings of infer 

Extreme disregard for pro 
petty of others 

• 
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, THE CAREERS CONVENTION 
om of step with the msjoiity of authoritative opinion in this 
matter which tends to favour the end of the fourth year as the nme 
when children ate ready to begin thinking about careers. We con- 
sider that in our type of school in our district this is too late, 
although we admit the possibility of it suiung admirably the differ- 
ent circumstances of the grammar school where c i ten 
admitted expect to stay on at least unUl the end of the 6fth year 
and where the nature of the courses normally allowa only a limited 
deCTce of selection. , . , 

There are four main reasons for this decision. In out neigh- 
bourhood it has been traditional for a very high propotuon of 
children to leave school at statutory age, not only from the modern 
schools, where it is to be expected, but from the centr^, technica 

and grammar schools in spite of the fact that to gam a mission 0 

their children at these types of secondary schools, patents would 
have signed contracts promising that at least a ^s-year c 
education would be completed. The widespread habit of sweeping 
aside this moral obligaUon to suit personal convenience must of 
course be condemned. It not only sends youn^ters ou i 
world on the wrong foot, taught the lesson of bad futh 
sponsibilityby their own parents but it has a very demomluing 
effect on the schools, particularly the staff, who come to believe 
their efforts are not appreciated and indeed, althoug t ey 
the new order, tend to remember that when the sccon ary e 
tiou of die pte-.544 Act was paid for by .he parents, it w^ vidued^^ 
iris, hoLver, imporhint to see the situaunn trorn 
point of view and this brings us to the second rc«on or 
of onr oonvenUon. The vast majority of the mothers and fa*en 0 
our pupils left school at fourteen years of age an 
had die oppormnity .0 pursue dreir educauou. Wile m™> of 
diem are ready to do dieir best to give their ehrldren » 
life- diey have to be convinced d»t wha. happens ^ 

additional time spent at school after the age o cen 
really worth the sacrifices that often have to e , 

regard it as our duty to understand dieir problem and WP lA™ 
solve it. To these men and women who spent their s o 
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The Careers Convention 


THE CAREERS CONVENTION is oiift of the most important events 
in our calendar. It takes place in May of each year and is for the 
beneht of all children approaching &e end of their three years' 
diagnostic course. On the decisions made at its conclusion each 
child’s future depends and that is why we all gel together, teachers, 
pupils and parents, for frank and honest discussions at which we 
pool our knowledge, state our intentions and formulate a policy 
which has then the full sanction and $upp>ort of all concerned. 

The name Careers Convention has been chosen deliberately for 
this occasion although we tcalixe that it may be misleading until 
an explanation has been given, for we are more concerned with 
defining a Erection or establishing a bias than in persuading 
fouTtcen-year«oIds to decide their future occupations. But because 
we are convinced that young people today need to know the exact 
routes to the acluevcraent of their ambitions in order to keep a 
steady sense of purpose, we show them in the year preceding the 
one in which they become fifteen years of age and therefore 
eligible to leave school, exactly what is needed for entry to a wide 
selection of careers. We then advise our pupils to decide the type of 
occupation which attracts them and for which they are likely to 
have the ability to qualify so that we can direct their education 
accordingly. 

In choosing the end of the third year for this purpose we are 

1X0 
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assure thtm that courses beyond the statutoiy leafing age are pro- 
fided for all children who can profit from them ; that th»c courses 
are an excellent preparation for adult life and the job of rammg a 
good living; that they ate varied and cater for all types of abilmra 
and aptitudes, and ate Ukely to lead to iotetesnng, tvotthwhile 

occupations. . , „ 

The fourth and final factor determining when the contenoon 
should be held is organizational. At the end of three years of e 
basic course we have all the information we set out to acquire m 
order to assess and direct our children. The time h^ come to pve 
weight in the curriculum to spcdfic aptitudes and talents an to 
bias the educational pattern for some pupils in a vocational direc- 
tion. Our ‘natural break’ has arrived! 

During the first three years of hi. school life at 'V»odber^ 
Down each child will have been accumulating wo sets ® ^ ’ 

those kept by his housemaster, which have already een e 

and others collected by the deputy headmaster f . 

in each subject of the basic curriculum. These are o 
academic records and are divided into two groups . 

(а) Record showing assessment across the whole age group. 

(б) Record showing assessment in form group. _ . , 

The grading used in both age group and fonn group 

■ 'T„^:;rraroLf too, A would h. mtetpreted as .or. 
8i,Bas8o-6i,Cas 60-41, Das 40-21 andEaszo-o. 

Two gradings are shown in each group; 

t. Yem’s woVk, which is aaseaaedon mark, grveo aod work done 
during the year. 

2. Attainment based on examination results. .1.^;, 

Heads of departments are responsible for direcung P 
of staff in making assessments and in ensuring that a 

thepurposeoftherecordswhichcanbedefine ^ 0 . 

Asc Group (which is entered on the academic record 

“'■Sobtiur. as accurate a record as poa.Me of the ehildreo’s work 
in relation to all other children in the age group . 

C.S.-I 113 
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the old elementary schools the ideal of ‘liberal studies and the 
advantage of ‘developing a trained mind’ are strange ideas in a 
school teacher’s jargorn Even the Certificate of Education often is 
suspect. 

‘You can’t earn your living vrith biology or netball or painting, 
parents say to their children. "^Vby don’t they teach subjects that 
\rill be of some use to you in getting a good safe job?’ 

An additional complication in Stoke Newington and Hackney is 
caused by the unusually successful business acumen shown by many 
of the population who, uneducated in tiie accepted sense of the 
word, yet amass considerable sums of money in a short time. More 
than one nationally known organization has begun its existence m 
a couple of basement rooms in this neighbourhood and I have had 
facts such as these quoted to me by my pupils who are often 
encouraged to believe, not only by parents but by aunts, uncles 
and cousins, that a grain of conunon sense and ‘go’ is worth years 
in the schoolroom. Ind^d I must admit that one lad who left most 
inauspiciously less than rtvo years ago came recently to a school 
dance in a new expensive car, claiming, probably correctly, to have 
established a bu^ess in ‘plastics’ which he assured his house 
master ‘brings me in a lot more money than you earn'. He did not 
lack listeners. 

^\Tien the school opened and at subsequent meetings, as I have 
already said, parents and children all showed great enthusiasm and 
were very consdous of the wonderful opportunities available. But 
the comprehensive school is still the exception and not the rule in 
North London. \Vhen the cluld becomes fourteen and the year of 
school-leaving age is in si^t the pressure of local opinion builds 
up in the home. The curriculum comes under fire; the demand 
that only ‘useful’ subjects should be taught grows in intensity. 
Golden opportunities to ‘get in on the ground floor’ of spectacular 
enterprises are sought. The age to get out and on in the world is 
fifteen, says local tradition. 

This is the next reason wl^ we call parents and children 
together at the end of the third year to remind them of the breadth 
of opportunity provided under the comprehensive system, to re- 
iiz 
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table in our very spadoue dirrinEhall. Advice is given under these 
headings: 

Army 
Navy 
Air Force 
Police 

Needle trades— ret^l— wholesale— A-iufe couture 

Domestic Sdence 

Dietetics 

Institutional Management 

Librarianship 

Local Government 

Civil Service 

Distributive Trades 

Architecture 

Survcjnng 

Secretarial and General Commerce 

Accounttncy 

Insurance 

Post Sixth Form Business Careers 

Furniture Trades 

Teaching 

Law 

Medical Services 

Nursing and Nursery Nurring 

Art Courses at University and beyond 

Science at University and beyond 

Mathematics at University and beyond 


Printing 

xi^ndogy— University, Student Appientictataps 
Engineering-Univetaity.StndentApptennceshrps 


Electrical Engineering 
Craft and Technical Apprenticcslups 
Agriculture and Related Occupations 
Dramatic Art 


1*5 
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To pursue and record any changes in attainment in individual 
subjects during children’s life in the school; 

To check whether cUldren are working to the level of their 
ability as recorded on entry to the school: 

To check any inaccuracy of assessment of ability on entry to 
the school; 

To provide information for the assessment of progress in the 
basic course. 

To provide information for use in discussing children’s courses 
and careers; 

Form Group Assessmeni (which is entered on form list and report 
book which goes borne to parents); 

To indicate children’s attainment and work in relation to their 
own fonn groups, and to inform parents of this : 

To give some satisfaction to children of low attainment who, 
nevertheless, have made praiseworthy efforts. 

In the few weeks before the Careers Convention is held the 
four bouse masters and house mistresses collect together all the 
records of their third^year children. In a normal year this results 
in each house being responsible for the guidance of thirty-five boys 
and thirty-five girls. A complete picture of each child is assembled 
— from first-hand knowledge of interests, preferences and ambi- 
tions; from the academic records defining fully abilities, aptitudes 
and special talents ; from the details of personal qualities and serial 
attitude provided by the house files. 

We invite specialisis in many fields to come to the school early 
in the evening of the Convention. Over refreshments they are 
briefed on the purpose of their visit and the manner in which to 
frame their advice to the cluldren and parents. Many of them are 
used to occasions such as this and either are known to us person- 
ally through their interest in the sdtool or their services are ob- 
tained through the good offices of the Youth Employment Service. 

own heads of departments arc able to co-operate with the 
visiting specialists in giving advice on careers involving their own 
partjcular subjects, the teachii^ profession and university courses. 
Each group of specialists is allocated a labelled and numbered 
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(a) Technolog}' (University degrees and sandwich courses) 

(b) Technical Apprenticeships (National Certificates) 

(c) Craft Apprenticeships (Ci^ and Guilds) 

5. Commerce: 

(u) Secretarial 

(b) Accountancy 

(c) General clerical 

6. Needle trades, all branches. 

7. General orve-ycar course ending in July, bias on practical 
subjects. 

8. General course /or pupils Jeavingat end 0/ term in which they 
become 15 years of age. 

A plan of the dining hall, a key to the tables and the names of 
the specialist advisers are given. 

The brochure has as its last page a statement which reads (I 
quote last year’s): 

AcnmiENT 

I wish my son/daughier 

Form House 

to begin Course number in September 1958. I 

understand Courses 1-6 are for at least 2 years’ duration and end 
therefore not earlier than July i960. 

Father’s or Guardian’s signature 

Mother’s signature 

Date 

During the first half-hour of our programme, while I am 
addressing all the third-year children and their parents in our 
assembly hall, fourth, fifth and sixth form pupils avail themselves 
of the opportunity to consult the specialists in the dining hall. To 
those who are happily and certainly settled in their minds about 
future careers this is unnecessary, but others who have no specific 
ideas and still talk of ‘the sort of thing I want’ are very grateful to 
have together in one place so many knowledgeable people prepared 
to answer their questions. 

In my introductory talk I stress the fact that suitable education 
bejurtcf Che sfafotory feavxng ^ es srtvffehk /In- «// niW 
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Commercial Art 
Music. 

The Youth Employment officers, my deputy and I each have a 
table in the hall so that cUldien and parents can come to consult us 
if they vdsh to do so. Information can be obtained privately on 
grants available in cases of financial hardship and help in personal 
matters affecting the decision on continued education is offered by 
our welfare workers. 

A few daj’s before the Convention all children concerned take 
home a brochure printed on our school press which we ask them 
to read and discuss carefully with their parents. It begins with a 
letter from me which says : 

Dear Parent, 

Your son or daughter will be going into his or her 4th year of 
secondary school life in September next. It is very important that 
at this stage school and home combine to dedde what is best for 
the child’s future. Here we can advise you of your child’s capabil- 
ities and aptitudes, but you must tell us whether you wish your 
child to continue education after the statutory leaving age of fifteen 
80 that we can make our plans. I am therefore indting every boy 
and girl in the third year, each with both parents where possible, 
to come to an important Careers Convention on Wednesday May 
7th at 7.30 p.m. 

In this booklet you will see the evening’s programme, the 
Courses which the school has to offer and the names of the many 
advisers who have kindly given their services to help you and your 
cliildren. For parents who will need financial assistance a Care 
Cormnittee representative and an adviser on maintenance grants 
will be present. 

I hope every parent will make the greatest possible effort to be 
present, for th^ meeting vitally affects )rour child’s future life. 

The courses from the fourth year onwards are listed as follows: 

1. General Certificate of Education (emphasis science subjects.) 

2. General Certificate of Education (emphasis arts subjects.) 

3. General Certificate of Education (emphasis craft or special 
bias to art, music, etc.) 

4- Engineering courses leading to: 
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When I describe the needle trades courses I find it necessary to 
explain that these are a suitable training ground for many con- 
genial posts not only in avholesale and retail garment maWng but in 
haute couture, dress-designing and indeed all branches of the 
industry. But we arc near Hackney, and the parents’ memories of 
the ‘sweat-shop’ tradiUon die hard. It is not easy to recruit for this 
trade in spite of excellent fadlities and a most interesting course. 
We encourage not only girls with natural talent but boys who will 
be entering family businesses seriously to consider this training. 

I have always found it most difficult on this occasion to advise 
parents of the least able children, for many msh to see their sons 
and daughters continuing at school until sixteen years of age or 
even longer. Obviously it would be educationally unsound to press 
such children into Certificate of Education courses, while it would 
be equally undesirable to encourage them to follow techtucal or 
commercial courses for which they showed no aptitude. We have 
not wished, however, to refuse any child the opportunity of con- 
tinuing at school past the statutory leaving age and in the past 
general courses with a practical bias for boys or directed to the 
distributive trades for girls have been arranged. We are hoping to 
develop and extend this experimental work in order to ensure that 
the minority of children who cannot take any of the existing courses 
but are anxious to continue their education profitably are catered 
for fully in our organization. Detailed plans have been sent to the 
authority and wc await a decision. Meanwhile parents and children 
are told of existing courses and their proposed extensions. 

Pupils who wish to leave at fifteen years of age are made aware 
of the general non-vocational studies which are pursued in the last 
year at school and which are planned to give as wide a knowledge as 
possible of dvic rights and responsibilities and the problems 
young workers are likely to meet as they go out into the world. 

In conclusion children and parents are invited to do four things 
together following my talk. First to viat house masters and house 
mistresses and obtain their advice, although in the weeks preceding 
the Convention many such interviews will already have taken place, 
^^exl to coHect Irom the house room a card which show’s for each 
1*9 
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wish to take advantage of it and that now, having taught them for 
three years, we know exactly the capabilities of every boy and girl 
and are in a position to help them dedde the couree of studies best 
suited to their particular abilities, aptitudes and characters. A 
statement of Brito’s need of trained minds today and a reference 
to the atomic age in whi<tii men must knmv and understand each 
other’s problems to avoid total destruction help to explain the 
purpose of teaching both the sciences and the humanities, although 
an assurance has to be given that vocational subjects and skills will 
not be neglected. I point out the risk to the average child of the 
offer of poor, unskilled employment 'which is bound to lead to 
sometiung really big’. 

The imporUnce of the Certificate of Education as a qualifying 
examination for the university, the professions, branches of the 
Civil Service and many other careers in commerce and industry is 
outGned and this is followed by an explanation of our policy of 
organizing technical courses on three levels. The most able boy 
both academically and practically who is aiming at technolo^cal or 
engineering studies at university will proceed through ‘Ordinary’ 
level subjects with a bias to mathematics and sciences into the 
sixth form for an ‘Advanced’ course. The boy of good ability will 
seek, through the relevant ‘Ordinary’ level subjects, to obtain per- 
mission from the technical college to be exempted from the first 
year of his National Ccnificaie in engineering. The boy who is 
good at craft will prepare for an apprenticeship taking him towards 
his City and Guilds exanunations. 

In commerce similar arrangements apply. Sixth form studies 
for adimssion to univerti^ courses in economics or statistics, for 
careers in accountancy, or for secretarial posts are available for 
cMldren who show the necessary high ability at the end of the 
fifth year. Two-year courses in the fourth and fifth forms for 
pupils of good average standards combining some subjects in the 
Certificate of Education with shorthand and typewriting or ac- 
counts are arranged. For other children who are attracted by the 
prospect of office work hut cannot reach this standard a two-year 
general clerical course is time-tabled. 

izS 
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commercial travellers or air hostess^] This year we had one lad 
who sulTcrcd from fainting spells pleading to be told how to become 
a steeplejack 1 

•The evening ends late, never as yet before midnight. After the 
returns have been collected in during the days which follow, I call 
a series of meetings attended by my deputy, the senior mistress, 
the senior house master, the rest of the house staff and all heads of 
departments. Every child is conridered individually and after 
discussion we decide whether he can be admitted to the course for 
which his parents have asked. In approximately 95 per cent of 
cases this is possible, due to the careful advisory work which pre- 
ceded the Convention and the Convention itself. As I promised 
in my address to the parents, I get in touch with those whose 
requests we consider educationally unsound and suggest alterna- 
tive plans. Very occasionally, the parents of a really able cWld ask 
for him to leave school at the statutory age. Again in these instances 
I contact the home in order to register a protest and recommend 
further consideration be given to the matter. 

Once the children begin their fourth-year courses the house 
staff, as I have already described, keep a constant check on progress 
and any question of unsuitability raised either by teachers or 
pupils themselves is given careful attention. Frequent talks by ’ 
visiting specialists are arranged covering most of the careers in 
which our children have shown an interest and the library and 
bouse rooms keep available an up-to-date selection of all relevant 
pamphlets and publications. The Youth BmpIo)Tnent and Careers 
Advisory Services are very helpful to 05 in this respect. 

In the three and a half years of our school’s life the bouse stall 
have records of very fetv children who have needed to change from 
the courses they have begun in the fourtli year. Occasionally a 
quite startling new talent or latent abili^ has redirected a clerk-to- 
be towards commercial art or a potential cashier towards nursing, 
but in the main the courses arc suffidently broad to allow even this 
adjustment of ambition to be effected satisfactorily. 

When the time comes for children to leave school and take up 
cmployroent it is the house toaster vho arranges and conducts the 
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child an assessment of general ability based on a five-point scale, 
an indication of specific aptitudes, our recommendation on the 
course to be followed, comments on a satisfactory or unsatis- 
factory record in conduct, attenUon to homework, punctuality, 
attendance and grooming and finally a list of the numbers of the 
tables where advice can be obtained on the type of career likely to 
be suitable. Then to visit the dining hall and seek such informa- 
tion as is required. Finally to complete withirv a week the statement 
on the last page of the brochure in which we ask parents to state 
their wishes in the matter of the future education of their children. 

I urge mothers and fathers to come to tlfis decision after very 
careful discussion with their children and to ask for a two-year 
course only if they are all prepared to accept the moral obligation 
of our personal contract which, of course, has no legal significance. 

I point out the difficulties of staffing the school and continuing the 
courses unless we can foresee the future pattern of demand accur- 
ately and I give warning that I shall not deal tenderly with either 
children or parents who, without justifiable reason, seek to break 
an agreement. I give an assurance that if the child is badly placed, 
or new factors make a change of direction desirable, or should 
financial or other personal difficulties arise at home the house staff 
and I will always be prepared to discuss the circumstances with 
sympathy and suggest what remedies we can. I ask all to respect 
our motto ‘Fellowship is Life’ and in accepting all we are prepared 
to give, to do nothing at any time contrary to the welfare ^ the 
school community. 

Finally I ask parents to understand that while we try to respect 
their wishes in the choice of suitable courses, it may not be possible 
if they move too far from our professional advice, and in these cases 
I shall invite them to come to scdioal and discuss the situation 
again. 

But each year to my table, regarding it apparently as the final 
court of appeal, come chubby ^ort girls who tearfully say they 
have been advised against trying to become models, and boys with 
no mathematical ability who want to be atomic scientists and timid, 
self-effacing children who long for careers as hotel receptionists, 
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records which are regarded seriously by all members of staff 
who realize that the assessing, measuring and recording abilities, 
aptitudes and qualities of character and personality are for a real 
purpose and that on their professional judgement the child's future 
may depend. At the end of our three-year course each pupil’s 
potential can be seen; spedalist studies with bias towards the 
requirements of particular groups of careers are then recom- 
mended. 

As we believe most children can sway their parents’ opinions in 
the decision on education past the statutory leaving age, we make 
the school through the atmosphere and tone we are developing, 
through its curriculum, through the many dubs, out-of-school 
activities and full social life a place where bop and girls are happy 
to be and content to stay. On the other hand because we want co- 
operation between home and school by means of our Careers Con- 
ventions we try to ensure that parents can understand and accept 
what we are giving their sbtteen-, seventeen- and elgbteen-year- 
olds as a preparation for the 'chance in life’ they demand, and that 
they have the opportunity of sharing with us at all stages in any 
decisions made. 

Finally, when our children come to the end of their school lives 
and are ready to take up the careers, or further training for the 
careers they have chosen, it is our intention that they should take 
more to the universities, the professions, the world of industry and 
commerce, the workrooms, shops and garages than the knowledge 
and skills which will bring them a consciousness of personal 
achievement in an intellectual or aesthetic serrse or the satisfaction 
of personal ambition fulfilled. The years of sharing a common 
educational and social experience at Woodberry Down with their 
fellows now going out to take their various places in the world 
should give every young man and woman an appreciation of the 
part they are to play in sodety, an abhorrence of all prejudices 
and a true concern for the welfare and happiness of the whole 
community. 

We hope our young citizens in future years will take the 
prindples developed in 'an atmosphere of sodal unity' to the 
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inter\^e^\•s bet\veeti pupil and parents and either louth Employ- 
ment Officer or Careers Adviser. The Careers Adwsory SeJ%-ice 
caters for the older, more advanced boys and girls. In many cases 
we place the children ourselves, for as the school is developing and 
our work and standards become known many local people contact 
the house staff personally and ask to have suitable employees 
recommended to them, TWs is a mutually beneficial arrangement 
and it enables us to help and keep in touch with those youngsters 
who are likely to have particular difficulties in settling down at 
work. 

Much of this personal contact has been established by visits 
various members of my staff and I have paid to many large 
industrial and commercial organizations and the acceptance of 
invitations by personnel and works managers to come and spend 
some time with us. This has not resulted in our streamlining the 
curriculum to suit the restricting demands of business interests as 
might be suspected, but we have been able to make certain con- 
cessions to our mutual advantage. For instance one excellent engin- 
eering finn has modified its views on a rather narrow training 
scheme in order to accommodate boys who wish to complete two- 
year courses with us before proceeding to apprenticeship. We, on 
the other hand, listened sympathetically to the views expressed by 
the tnuiung officer on certain points of workshop practice while 
we continue to press for a sandwich course for oiir most able boys 
who, with limited means, are seeking the way to university training. 

^Vhen pupils in the sixth fonn are following ‘Advanced’ courses 
in order to qualify for university entrance, training college, 
sandwich courses, business or Civil Service careers, medical school 
and so on, the house masters and bouse mistresses innte members of 
staff with relevant specialist qualifications to act as tutors and to 
co-operate with them in continuing to give advice. This dual 
alliance seems to be working very well 

The school's policy in the important task of advising children 
on their future careers may be summed up in this fashion. House 
masters and house mistresses are responsible for knowing, person- 
ally and well, each child in their houses. They are helped by school 
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The Effect of the Comprehensive 
Principle on the Lives of 
Individual Children 


THIS IS A CHAPTER about individual children and how they are 
progressing in our comprehensive school. Most of the stories aie 
success stories. A few are failures and this reflects what is actually 
happening, for the majority of bo)'s and girls are de\ eloping well. 
Many reasons can be suggested to explain why the very small 
minority has not been able to settle in with us but none, I think, are 
essentially attributable to weaknesses in the system of education 
itself. 

Our sixth form in September 1958, it will be remembered, con- 
sisted almost entirely of pupils who had transferred to us when the 
school opened after two or three years in secondary modem, 
central or techtucal schools. The exceptions are a boy from 
Nigeria, another very recently arrived from Israel and a third who 
had lus early education at boarding school. These three have no 
eleven plus assessment. Over half the sixth form pupils are not 
proceeding to full ‘Advanced* level courses. Bettveen twenty and 
thirty are combining further ‘Orihnaiy’ level subjects with technical 
or commercial training or are continuing their general education 
until they are old enough to enter their chosen careers. Nineteen, 
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conference tables of professional and academic bodies, to the 
Chamber of Commerce, to labour organizations and to shop 
stewards’ meetings. It could be then, rather than at the annual 
announcement of the results of external examinations, that the 
comprehensive schools' ultimate contribution should be assessed. 
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however, are taking full 'Advanred' level courses. They and their 
parents have given me permission to quote something of their 
school histories to illustrate bow the comprehensive school is 
tapping the great reservoir of young talent which was being lost to 
the nation under the tripartite system. 

Bob is our head boy. He hopes to enter university to read for a 
degree in civil engineering. He is pursuing his academic studies in 
mathematics and science and Is reaching a very satisfactory stand- 
ard. He has already passed ‘Advanced’ level examinations in wood- 
work and techtucal drawing. Some sort of job in engineering was 
always Bob’s ambition while he was at central school. Woodberry 
Down has raised his sights from apprenticeship to graduate status. 

Irene is our head girl. She transferred to us from a central school 
where she had always expressed her desire to work with ctuldren, 
preferably as a nanny. She is entering university this year to read 
for a degree in English and intends, afterwards, to train for the 
teaching profession. Irene insists she will teach in a mixed com- 
prehensive school. I asked her why and she said: 

I feel different from my friends in the sixth forms of the 
grammar schools. They do not seem to mix easily with people 
who come from schools other than their own. They find it difficult 
to talk the same language as, for instance, the boys and girls in 
secondary modem schools. 

‘What has impressed you most about our type of educational • 
system?’ 1 questioned. She wrote the answer down. 

Life in a comprehenave school has shown me that it is here 
there is the chance of the best secondary education for all children 
regardless of their parents’ income or of their o^vn previous 
achievements. Ina Comprehensive school the children do notenter 
already labelled as failures of the eleven plus or the 'cream of their 
school’. They all begin on the same level and are given the same 
opportunities. Later they are settled on the courses for which they 
are best suited and which th^ themselves want to follow. And 
because children come to us from all types of homes and vary so 
much in abilities, the atmosphere is less stilted, mote free and we 
all learn to mix easily in lesson time and in out-of-school actirities. 
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world in which wer live, catering as must for the most intelli- 
gent and the weak, the scientific, Iitoaty or_ technically-minded 
students. I am glad my own country is fortunate enough to have 
an educational system of tWs type preparing all people to face the 
challenging world. 

John was awarded a central selection at eleven plus. At 
■Ordinary’ level of the Certificate of Education he averaged more 
than 70 per cent in pure and applied mathematics and science. He 
shors^ signs of becoming 3 brilliant mathematician and intends to 
take this subject for a degree at university. He has an enormous 
capacity for hard work. When asked to comment on the com- 
prehensive system he stated concisely, as usual, ‘It gives you time 
to mature.' 

Another John intended to take a technical course at his central 
school. He now hopes to follow a univetsi^ course with a career 
overseas as a geolo^t. John finds his sixth form life limited, as do 
others, because lack of money has prevented his taking part in 
some out-of-school activities and journeys abroad. He is afraid, 
too, that for the same reason, hb ambitions may not be realized. 

Norma goes to training college this year and intends to teach in 
a comprehensive school eventually where she believes ‘the future 
in education lies' . She has an individual point of view. She says : 

I am absolutely sure that it was through acting as Secretary to 
the Debating Society that I passed my EngUsh language at ‘O’ 
level, for by continually writing down the minutes I improved my 
precis, wluch had always been weak. All the visits to the opera, 
Sadler’s Wells, the Ballet, concerts at the Royal Festival Hall, art 
galleries, lectures and conferences have been invaluable to me both 
as a person and as a prospective teacher, I feel confident that if I 
^vanted to take up anything in this school I could do it, but as far 
as I am concerned there b nothing I wanted which has not been 
provided. 

Sybil had already left secondary modem school when she came 
and asked whether she could join Woodbeny Down and qualify 
for teachers’ training collie. She has had a very great deal of 
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careers before they reach the sixth form, but as their courses are 
individually planned to develop their abilities and particular 
aptitudes it is unlikely that any new and realizable ambitions will 
need to be frustrated. Their standard of academic attainment is so 
good that the majority of these children are taking some subjects 
at ‘Ordinary’ level this year, at the end of their fourth year course. 

David intends to follow his father’s footsteps into the medical 
profession. He hopes to specialize in surgery and horrifies his com- 
panions when he assures them that be won’t earn any money until 
he’s at least twenty-five. Celia refuses to limit the range of her 
imagination by stating any definite intentions about the future. Her 
wide interests suggest to her a choice of three careers — law, 
journalism or teaching English. Jonathan, who is reputed to make 
notes from the Encyclopedia Brilaanica during the evenings in 
order to catch his teachers out in lessons next day, intends to study 
science and become a research chemist possibly in Israel, Mary 
wishes to aim at scientific research too. We are very pleased to see, 
in this year, many girls who have a mathematical and scientific 
abili^ equal to the boys, for in our first three years of existence 
girls in the senior forms have asked almost exclusively for con- 
centration on the arts subjects. 

I asked a group of thirty boys and girls from this same year who 
had chosen to leave at statutory age to write me an essay telling me 
•what they had liked and disliked about Woodberty Down and 
whether they would rather have gone to a secondary modem 
school, for all had received a ‘modem’ selection. Without excep- 
tion they all wrote that they were glad they had come to the 
comprehensive school. I had taught these pupils for two terms and 
I am sure they were uninhibited enough to write sincerely. 

Stephen wrote: 

I want to leave so that I can start buying my own clothes and so 
that I don’t have to rely on my mum and dad. I chd not want to 
train for a good job for the same reason. I am glad I came to this 
school. The teachers are alright, workshops excellent, gym perfect. 
The only thing I don’t like is staying in half an hour for being one 
or two minutes late. 
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believe their continued education will not be a source of financial 
hardship in their homes. 

^Vhen our first comprehensive intake based on a cross-section of 
ability reaches the sixth form in 1961 we shall see in addition to 
the type of pupils I have just described, that is the boys and girls 
who did not qualtfy as suitable for academic education at eleven 
plus but who have proved the assessment to be inaccurate, the 
pupils who did obtain a grammar selecdon and have justified it. 
These children arc now in their fourth year, where approximately a 
third of the three hundred admitted are following academic 
courses, a third have been advised to take special studies in 
engineering, commerce or the needle trades and the rest are con- 
tintung their general education. 

In the highest academic form, based on general ability, twenty- 
seven boj^s and girls are preparing to take their Certificate of 
Education in eight or nine subjects. Twenty-one have stated their 
intention of staying for at least two years in the sixth form. Hiese 
are the careers or courses the form is envisaging : 

University 10 

(Arts, Sdecice, Mathematics, Technology 
or Engineering) 

Doctor I 

Lawyer i 

Accountant 3 

Agriculture i 

Banking 2 

Architect i 

Librarian i 

Nuismg j 

Secretarial j 

Draughtsman i 

Ophthalmic Optician 1 

Reporter (linguist) i 

Air Hostess i 

Beautician i 

Many of these boys and girls will change their itunds about 
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Joan has many pleasant memories and sums up : 

The best of these are the nice buildings, nice boys and girls, 
plenty of activities and dances and the teachers willing to give up 
their time after school hours. 

I am sorry these children left us at fifteen years of age but I do 
not regard them by any means as failures. For many reasons, some 
almost outside their own control, there will always be boys and 
girls who wsh to leave sdiool at statutory age. So long as they end 
their days tvith us believing they have been fairly treated, that they 
have been valuable and equal members of the community sharing 
fully in the complete life of the school, they will take owzy with 
them a mental and moral attitude reflecting the comprehensive 
school spirit. 

The house staff keep me informed of all children whose progress 
could only have been made under the comprehensive system. 
I have a long list of such pupils. Tliese are characteristic. 

George of Einstein came to us at twelve years of age with such 
a low standard of attainment that he tvas admitted to the eighth 
form group. He made great efforts throughout the second and third 
years and by the fourth year tvas ready for admission to an 
academic course. He is a very good athlete, very promising at art 
and wants to become a school teacher. His prospects are good. 

Barbara, also of Einstein, received a low secondary modern 
grading. She has progressed through sets and is now in the fifth 
year where she has been following a commercial course. However, 
her outstanding musical talent has now so developed that she 
wishes to take the subject to ‘Advanced’ level and to enter trrining 
college with the intention of teaching music eventually. As the 
school policy is to combine cominerdal and technical courses with 
the Certificate of Education, Barbara can change her plans with 
little difficulty. 

In Keller, Norman, hampered when he came to us at tw'elve by 
language difficulties, for he is of Norwegian origin, has moved from 
the sixth group in the second year to the top engineering group in 
the fifth. He is aiming, with a good chance of success, at 'Advanced' 
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Ronald tells me: ^ 

I have liked the Comprehensave sdiool because I have enjoyed 
the workshops but I haven’t Uked the prefects— that is some of 
them. I have enjoyed the Drama Festivals, I don’t like games but 
I like the coach ride to get there. I am not sorry I didn’t go to a 
modem school. My friends went to one and all the time they were 
there they had never heard of clubs or educational visits or school 
journeys like I have been on. 

Stuart also likes the workshops and games. He comments : 

I like playing Rugby for the school and I also like the after 
school dubs. I have to leave because I am going in the print and 
after 15 years they do not take boys for apprenticeships. 

Ivan sums up vehemently if inaccurately : 

I have liked the Comprehensive school very much because it 
give you moT« sport, educatwnai visits and Jots o! dubs and you 
meet all kinds of children. 1 am glad 1 did not go to a secondary 
modem school because the atmosphere is different. No rules. No 
prefects. Hardly any educational \i$its and mostly the villains and 
rough people go there. The things that I like is that it has every- 
thing you require — workrooms, gyros and art and pottery rooms. 
I want to leave school because I want to be a hairdresser and ser^’e 
an apprenticeship and earn my own wages and because I do not 
want to stay on longer than I could help. 

The ^Is expressed similar views. Katherine wrote: 

I want to leave school at 15 because I want to start work and 
work my way up. I have liked this school because it is very sociable 
and they have good clubs. 'TTiis school helps you get on. 

Marian likes the dances and drama festivals and she makes a 
point which is also made by all except two of the group when she 
states: 

Most schools have no uniform and so the people who wear good 
clothes often take it out of the shabbier people. I will remember the 
fairness ofmostofthe teachers and the way the Grammar, Central 
or Modem children are treated the same way. 
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club and was rarely absent from any school function in which he 
could join. Using the money he saved doing a paper round and for 
performing other chores he paid for himself and for his sister, also 
a pupil at the school, to take part in a school journey to Italy. 
\Vhen he left after completing his technical course he became an 
apprentice in an engineering firm and is doing well in his training. 

After Ernie had left he wrote and told me how he appreciated 
all that was done for lum and boy's like him. He said : 

One of the things I liked at Woodberry Do%vn ^vas the way 
teachers gave up their free time in the dinner hour and after school 
to run clubs. Another funny thing was that when you were in 
trouble they did not give you the cane straight away but they tried 
talking to you first and if that didn't work well, you got it. The only 
think I didn’t like ^vas wearing a hat.’ 

He also commented on our muted-ability groups in his otvn vny : 

Children who had not passed at eleven plus and only got 
secondary modern were put in some classes with grammar and 
central school children. If you were only secondary modem like 
I was you knew you had to work hard (o keep up with them. 

At the last drama festival, Ernie, an old scholar, sat in the 
balcony and pondered sadly. When I spoke to him afterwards he 
said; 

Yes it’s true, miss, it really is. TTicy are the happiest days of 
yourllfel 

If we can make all our ‘tough’ boys think like Ernie we shall be 
performing a valuable task first and foremost for the lads them- 
selves and secondly for sodely. 

Lindy of Scott had been to progressive private schools and her 
mother and doctor wondered whether she could settle in the 
atmosphere of a school such as ours. After some minor initial 
difficulties she adapted herself most satisfactorily. When some 
months after her admission I sought the family reaction I was told: 

We asked her why she is so happy and she said, ‘Well they tell 
you to do things and it seems sensible to do them.’ To think we 
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level studies and university via a sandwich course. Many other 
pupils with language problems have been helped by the assistance 
of our specialist staff. Malka of Scott, now in the Sixth form study- 
ing Italian, German and Hebrew, could speak, no English less than 
three years ago. Anna-Maria of Scott, who recently took a leading 
role in our drama festival and is expected to enter the sixth form 
in September with a univeraty degree in modern languages as her 
objective, had only a few halting phrases in English when she was 
admitted two years ago. Tamara of Einstein, from Israel and speak- 
ing only modern Hebrew, was taken under the tving of our Jewish 
teachers and settled into the school quicJdy andhappily. 

Only on the staff of a large school is it likely there could be 
found enough teachers with specialist qualifications to deal ade- 
quately wth the variety of language difficulties thrown up by this 
cosmopolitan neighbourhood. 

Regina of Scott has a record of which I am particularly proud. 
Bom with spastic paralysis, we were not sure that she would even 
move about our large buildings without unbearable fatigue, and 
her early education had naturally been sorely neglected. When I 
see her now, a good effective prefect, still moving slowly but very 
confidently and planning her sixth form career which she hopes 
will lead to a Diploma in Social Sdences, I remember the day when 
she was admitted and her mother asked if there was any future for 
the stricken child, ‘Print my story, pleasel' Regina said to me. ‘It 
may give heart to others like me.’ 

Ernie of Curie is not with us now. He left in July 1958 and the 
school has never been qmte the same. Weighing fourteen stone 
and of a deceptively ferocious appearance he was once depicted, 
whip in hand, in a cartoon in the school newspaper as the prefect 
who was the ‘monster of the boys’ staircase*. Ernie came to us 
tough, disliking school intensely and longing to leave. His mother 
expressed her arctiety about his ffiture. After trvo terms Ernie' had 
clmged all his views. He became a champion athlete at the 
District Sports and represented London in putting the weight. 
He played rugby for the school First XV, boxed for his house, and 
won his athletic colours. He became a leading light in the drama 
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mother remarried in England. From the first day he was admitted 
Mark was a disciplinary problem. He was disobedient, insolent, 
untruthful, his temper uncontrollable. He fought with the girls 
and this, in return, brought down on him the wrath of other 
bo>-s. 

His mother came at my request to see me. She said she had 
other children, whom Mark treated dreadfully. He stayed out at 
night. Eventually, in spite of the efforts of his house master, he was 
placed in care of the council for a short time pending investiga- 
tion. 

He came back to school and was in trouble at once. I sent for 
him and he came warily into my room, his dark eyes hostile. I 
tried to make him talk, to find out what was wrong. At first I got 
nowhere but finally he blurted out, ‘I’m coloured.’ 

‘Mark,’ I said, ‘so are dozens of happy boys and girls here. You 
know our school motto “Fellowship is Life”. You come into my 
morning senices. We believe all men are brothers. The colour of 
)*our skin doesn’t matter. Can't you learn to trust us and see that 
we want to help you?' 

T don’t want to stay tvith you,’ he said. T don’t want to stay at 
home. I hate everybody. I want to go back in the council home. 

I was the only coloured one there. They liked me.’ 

‘Mark,’ I urged, 'why does that matter.^ Your brothers and 
sisters are like you. 'There are more than tiventy boys and girls here 
like you. Why do you want to be where you are the only one?’ 

He looked at me suddenly, sitting quite still, like an old spent 
man. 

‘No one is like me. I am the only one here,’ he said. 'I am the 
only one at home. Can't you see? They’re all brown. I’m black, 
quite black.’ 

We couldn’t help Mark to solve his emotional difficulties in 
spite of all our efforts. There was too much against us. He is back 
in the council home and very contented according to reports. 

Wc cannot claim, then, to have resolved successftiUy the pro- 
blems of every child who came to us inthe three and a half years of 
our school life. I have illustrated the two most common catises of 
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spent so much money ensuring her happiness through allowing her 
to grow up uninhibited, then she gets a little discipline and all is 
well] 

Lindy is now in the fifth form and is deciding whether she should 
follow her ‘Advanced’ studies with a course at art college, drama 
academy or university. She is one of the happiest girls in the school. 

A few children have chosen to leave Woodberry Down. Each 
year one or two girls who could follow a commercial course with 
us are taken away by their parents in order to attend a fee-paying 
bu^ess college where, so 1 am told, more time is spent on short- 
hand and typing and less wasted on unnecessary futilities such as 
science, art, music and history. 

One boy, who came to us at thirteen years of age, unable to 
read and wite, tvas given tests, the results of which showed that 
there was no reason why he should rot learn. We even had a 
special meeting of teachers who taught him and decided that at 
every lesson he should have a few minutes’ individual attention. 

This brought his mother to see me. 

‘The teachers are all getting at him,’ she complained. ‘It’a 
victimization.’ 

I explained all that was being done. 

‘You don’t want your son to go out to work unable to read and 
write if we can do something about, do you?’ I asked. 

‘He can’t learn,’ she insisted. ‘His other school left him alone. 
He did messages or painted. He’s a nervous boy. Takes after me. 
Can't you tell them all to leave him be.’ 

We went on trying, carefully, tactfully, attempting to biuld up 
his confidence. He began to make progress, but was very resentful 
and insisted he couldn’t team. 

Eventually we had a note from his doctor saying he was develop- 
ing a nerv'ous condition. In the face of medical opinion w’e could 
do no more, although wc had seen no deterioration in the boy’s 
mental health. His mother renroved him from the school and he 
left happily. 

Finally and very recently, there was Mark, a little boy just in 
England from the West Indies. His father was still there; his 
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are raised and 1 have to arrange a further discussion. There are 
times when some waiting children have to be told at the end of the 
dinner hour that unless the matter is urgent they must come again 
on another day. They accept this in good spirits and they do return. 
That is why I have been able to write this chapter. 
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failure. SVben the home influence is vtiy strong and parents set 
their faces obstinately against the provision, of a broad education 
demanding instead a concentrated narrow training in vocational 
skills, the comprehensive school is rgected. But people ndth these 
ideas would react similarly to any type of secondary school which 
insisted on fulfilling its proper function. About i per cent of the 
pupils in each year leave us, we feel ill-advtsedly, in this fashion. 

Similarly we can do less than is required for some children with 
deep-seated ps}’cholDgjcal disturbances in spite of conscientious 
co-operation wth the Child Guidance authorities, for such pupils 
can need individual, skilled attention at every moment of the day 
if tension is to be avoided and progress made, and this is virtually 
impossible. But again where we have admitted failure, it has been 
only following consistent effort on the part of all concerned and we 
believe it is not the comprehensive system, but normal secondary 
schooling which has been proved inadequate for the peculiar needs 
of the child’s mental or emotional condition. Fortunately only one 
or two pupils each year are in this unhappy position. 

1 sec aside a time each day in the dinner hour when children 
can come directly to talk to me. Sometimes they are sent by a 
house master or another member of staff or advised by a parent to 
see me but more often than not individual boys and girls, or less 
frequently small groups decide they would like to come and just 
talk. ‘IVhy can’t we boat on the reservoir?’ they ask, or, ‘Should 
prefects put us in detention?’ ‘My mother says I can’t have a pony 
tail in school. May I?’ ‘Is Oxford University all it’s cracked up to 
be?’ ‘I want ahalf-crown frodi. My friend says you have a cupboard 
full of them.’ ‘I am Jewish but I want to go into Christian religious 
instruction lessons — just to find out about other ideas. Is that 
right?’ 

Ali questions whidi could be answered by a house master or a 
form teacher! But it is not the answer to the question that the 
children come for in the majori^ of cases. It is to make sure that 
they have the right to talk to thrit headmistress and that they can, 
if they wish, make themselves known to her. They expect personal 
attention. Of course there ate occasions when important matters 
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panama-hatted, drew embeds of dicering, encouraging Italians to 
the water’s edge. Apparently children educated in a comprehensive 
school were well able, quite unconsdously, to continue the tradi- 
tion of the ‘mad Englishman’ established by quite a different sort 
of traveller. 

During the eighteen days of our journey we watched new 
friendships form, new ideas dcx’elop, ne%v attitudes change the 
relationship of child to child or child to teacher. Those who knew 
something of art took their friends into the galleries and gave 
determined instruction; the churches and public buildings were 
well visited. Other pupils who insisted they had ‘soon picked up 
the language' took over responsibility for bartering in the markets. 
Looking at paintings in the Uffiai, the sculptures of Michelangelo, 
the tower of Pisa or Puccini's home, sun-bathing and swimming, 
dressing correctly for dinner, travelling sensibly and responsibly 
our boys and girls were a harmonious if not a homogeneous group. 
The future teacher, doctor and laivyer were richer in experience 
for sharing and enjoj'ing their temporary adherence to the ranks of 
the ‘Teddies’, although it must be admitted that this excursion was 
at all times law-abiding and harmless, possibly indeed due to their 
influence. Certainly there were times when the personal habits of 
some children offended others, when loudly-expressed unin- 
formed opinions caused embarrassment, or impatience, when 
tastes clashed or personalities grated but in a startlingly short time 
adjustments were made. A friendly tip here, a mild leg-pul! there 
or even on occasions a burst of temper and an angry exchange of 
views and the children established for themselves a way of life 
which they could all accept and appreciate — a richer, fuller way of 
life yet one accepting certain obligations and disciplines. The boys 
and girls would say they were learning to mix easily; the staff that 
social integration ivas accelerated when children had the oppor- 
tunity of living together even for as short a period as eighteen days. 
Certainly the adjustments in attitude and approach appeared to be 
made naturally and painlessly by these impressionable adolescents, 
not yet inhibited by the rigidity of adult conventional behaviour 
patterns. 
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Learning to Live Together, Schooi 
Journeijs, Educational Visits, Clubs 

we W£NT TO jTAty in August of 1957— b<^ and girls, 
my deputy, the senior master and mistress and I, The children 
came from all forms in the third year and above. They travelled 
out and returned in school uniform; at other times informal attire 
was recommended. ‘Teddy* suits were forbidden. 

The markets of Florence delighted our teen-agers. They loved 
the colour and warmth and flamboyant displays of cheap attrattive 
clothes. Soon some of our older lads had discovered tight dark 
cotton jeans, brief patterned shirts, string lies and broad-brimmed 
panama hats wluch worn together gave something of the dash of 
the outfits we had insisted were left at home. The fashion spread 
rapidly and when we moved on to Viareggio some of our ‘good’ 
bop, always soberly dressed in England, had succumbed to the 
temptation to dress up and join the troop. 

On the beach our children soon established their identity, for 
in the customary fashion, we lured our chairs, sun-umbrellas and 
bathing huts for the period of our stay. The behaviour of our boys 
and gills was esemplaiy and were regarded with affection and 
amusement by other holiday-makers. On one occasion when a boat 
capsized, the sight of our lads, swimming solemnly ashore, still 
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As, however, it is school poli^ for all journeys abroad to be taken 
in the holidays, we prefer to interpret broadly their educational 
nature so that in fact each enrols a group which is roughly a cross- 
section of our pupils in abilit)'. Younger children are encouraged to 
ask for the shorter visits involnng the least travelling. 

In these three years there have been a number of visits abroad 
besides the one to Florence and Viareggio. Journeys have taken 
children to the French and German speaking parts of Switzerland, 
Holland, Belgium, Luxembourg, Germany, Paris and Rome. Our 
school nen-spaper prints various accounts and it is by no means 
only the boy’s and girls who shine at English who are stimulated 
into self-expression. Under the headline of ‘The Invasion of 
Europe’ 007 June 1957, Martin wote: 

We went by coach to Spakenberry where the inhabitants still 
wear the traditional costumes, even on bicycles ; to Arnhem, where 
tve went to the open-air folk-lore museum containing windmills 
and houses from every part of Holland; and to the cemetery out- 
side Arnhem. On Saturday we went to Amsterdam where we saw 
the famous ‘Night Watch’ by Rembrandt and after a trip through 
the canals and docks we did some shopping. 

Starlight rambles led by Dutch boys, a glimpse of the Royal 
Family on Queen Juliana’s birthday— these are memories recorded 
■vvith pleasure. Brenda describes with a wealth of detail her sight- 
seeing in Luxembourg and Germany but reports sadly that the 
coach hired to carry the party on an excursion into France ‘was 
not carrying the necessary papers so we could not cross the 
frontier!’ 

On 5 November 1958 Norman told us of his adventures among 
the mountains of Davos, but he expressed the surprised indignation 
of the party as he wrote : 

The food was typically English, with chips every evening and 
other dishes which I have seen somewhere before. We had a very 
good waiter, a rather helpful character called Jim. He was the 
porter and receptionist, sold stamps and postcards and was chief 
washer-upper. He was also the owner. He had only ttvo maids to 
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We are sending an average of a hundred and fifty children 
abroad in four parties each year. The cost varies from fifteen to 
thirty-five pounds each accordii^ to the country visited and the 
duration of the stay. The London County Council aids all children 
over fourteen years of age with a school journey grant and gives 
special additional sums of money to those in necessitous drcum- 
stances. In addition from the welfare section of our school fund 
we help any pupils recommended by the staff as deserving places 
on a journey but whose fanuly circumstances prevent the parents 
meeting all, or indeed any, of the cost. Our parents’ association, 
the Mayor’s fund and other local charities can also be tapped on 
behalf of such children. This year one fourteen-year-oId boy is 
having all his expenses for a visit to Paris paid from this variety of 
sources. He is a brilliant pupil who, providing he can complete his 
education, will go to univenity and probably later enter the 
medical profession. Obviously these matters are conducted in s 
completely confidential manner and before the machinery of cost- 
covering begins I have a private talk to the child and parents con- 
cerned and explain what I want to do, and why I want to do it. 
^Vhen we look at the needs of the individual child it is not difficult to 
decide what the decision should be! Sometimes even when the 
cost of the journey has been met additional footn’ear and clothing 
may he necessary. Then the Care Committee, the welfare workers 
associated with the school, step in and provision can be made. 

Even for parents with reasonable incomes the expenses in- 
volved are not light. Consequently weekly collections of money 
are made from the autumn of the year preceding the one in which 
journeys abroad are to take place. This gives a period of from six 
to nine months during which fiunilies can arrange to save the 
necessary money. 

Without exception cluldren of all abilities have applied to go 
on every journey proposed. It is possible, occasionally, for the 
particular nature of the programme to restrict the party to those 
pupils with a special aptitude. For instance the teacher organizing a 
visit to Belgium *10 make a study of its art and creatively to inter- 
pret and record’ allowed only members of his art club to join in. 
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help Wm. I think he -n-as glad to get rid of us because vre ate so 
much. 

Before each party leaves every member is issued with a booklet, 
printed at school, containing the programme, geographical notes, 
useful foreign phrases and some reminders of the standards of 
conduct expected, such as: 

Remember your behaviour can bring credit or discredit to your- 
self, your party, your school and England. When abroad you are a 
representative rvith more re^onsibilities than when at home. Be 
courteous, polite and considerate for others at all times. These 
qualities are recognized by everyone, irrespective of language. 

To a junior group travelling for the first time the organizing 
staff issue this simple direct advice: 

Remember your behaviour, manners, speech I The Belgians will 
be Vfatching you (so will we!) They may judge all British children 
by your standards. Do not fo^et they may understand English 
even if they do not speak English. 

Have you written home? 

Are you clean and tidy? 

Have you tidied your room? 

Did you clean your teeth today? 

Are your shoes clean? 

Do you know where to find your teacher-in-charge? 

Do you know your hotel address and can you find your way back 
in an emergency? 

Before leaving your room look in the nurror. 

If you feel unwell or have even the slightest accident report at once 
to a member of staff. 

Many members of the travelling public have taken the trouble 
to telephone or write to me on the impression made by our 
children. The comments have invariably been complimentary. In 
an hotel in Switzerland last year, the other guests requested the 
manager to allow our childrra) to use a lounge from which school 
parties were normally banned. One letter remarks : 

I have had a great deal of experience on the Continent and in 
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fairness must admit that some of the criticisms levelled against 
school parties can be, to some extent, justified, and I feel sure you 
wll be pleased to know that the standard set by your school, if 
copied, would do much to remove the stigma. The discipline main- 
tained by your staff ^vas not of a nature which prevented the children 
enjoj-ing themselves and pving vent to their natural, youthful 
exuberance and energy. On the contrary, every individual I spoke 
to was thoroughly enjoying the tour. 

Another, this time from the director of a well-established travel 
agency who journeyed to Belgium with a number of school parties, 
comments: 

I was most favourably impressed by the turnout and behaviour 
of the children and the firm control shown by members of the staff. 
This first impression has now been confirmed by the report of the 
tour I have received from my leader. He writes that theboys and girls 
behaved remarkably well. I have had some considerable experi- 
ence now in school travel and, privately, am not much impressed 
by some school parties that 1 have seen abroad. Indeed one of the 
first things whi^ attracted roy attention on that Friday waa two 
small English boys vvalking round Victoria Station with cigarettes 
drooping from their mouthsi I rarely write such a letter as this, 
but when the occasion arises it gives me all the greater pleasure to 
be able to do so. 

I do not quote these facts in pnuse of my able, conscientious 
staff, deserving of it though I believe them to be, but to illustrate 
further our contention that when children of all types and abilities 
are together under any favourable conditions what can be expected 
is not a levelling-down of educational and social standards but a 
levelling-up. Perhaps I should admit, too, that under the compre- 
hensive system we like to use the occasion to make it known that, 
despite a section of public t^inion, we are as concerned with 
good order and discipline as those of our colleagues in any other 
types of school. 

School journeys in the British Islra are also organized, during 
holiday periods, although some, such as the geographical field 
trips, consist almost entirely of hard academic and practical work. 
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pitched their tents at Borrowdale at midnight in conditions of snow 
and ice. All stayed the course and all candidates passed the tests. 
Plans for the return journey were upset, however, for when the 
time came to board the early morning bus two sixteen-year-old 
boys were missing. They were found on a farm, fascinated by a 
sight they had never seen before — cows being milked. 

By Easter 1959 these boys bad raised enough money organizing 
dances and various entertainments to buy good camping and 
mountaineering equipment. They now possess their own tents, 
sleeping bags, cooking stoves, rucksacks, nylon and hemp climbing 
Topes, slings and karabiners, ice-axes and all the dangerous looking 
paraphernalia dear to the hearts of town-bred lads who discover 
the exdtement and haaards of country pursuits. Some boys will 
enjoy expeditions with the school through to their sixth form years ; 
others leaving at fifteen or sixteen years of age are encouraged to 
join a group attached to the Y.M.C.A. in Islington where they can 
either continue to take part in the awards, or just join forces with 
other youngsters who have acquired a taste for healthy open-air 
life. 

The awards scheme which emphasizes the need for young 
people to be given the maximum opportunities to develop and live 
fully while learning to use their talents to serve the community, 
fits particularly well into our school where the boys and girls are 
encouraged by very similar ideals. 

Other occasions when children can be together off the school 
premises occur frequently as a result of an allocation of money, 
the Activities and Amenities Allowance, made to each school by 
the Council. Instead of normal lessons visits of educational value 
are organized. Groups of pupils, as far as possible whole teaching 
units, either forms or sets or mixed abili^ groups, pursue off the 
school premises aspects of their studies impossible in the class- 
room. Such visits have been made to the Cheddar Gorge, the 
Roman remains at St. Albans, the London Planetarium, Stratford- 
on-Avon, Knole Park; to mar^ museums and art galleries; to the 
theatre, to orchestral concerts and the ballet; to the Ideal Home 
Exhibition, to Wmbledon, to national newspapers in Fleet Street. 
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Children interested in geography and geology spend weeks before 
the trip preparing maps, diagrams and charts relevant to a regional 
study. The objectives of our last trip to Malhamdale in Yorkshire 
were defined for the children as follows: 

To collect rock spedmens and fossils; 

To study underlying rocks and physical formations; 

To survey local building material; 

To study the relationship between vegetation, soil and underlying 
rock; 

To make notes and diagrams of old settlements and cultivation 
systems; 

To study the use of the land and the industrial development in the 
area; 

To study the growth of Gargravc in detail as a special project. 

Again the London County Coundl gives grants for this type of 
course and we in our turn ensure that all children who could 
profit from attendance are given the opportunity of joining in. 

During the Easter holidays 1958 and 1959 groups of senior boys 
set up camps among the roountrins of Cumberland in order to 
plan and carry out expeditions whidi form part of the tests by 
wltich they can qualify for the Duke of Edinburgh’s Awards, Our 
school is one of twenty conducting a pilot experiment on the 
scheme in the London area. Some boys have already received the 
bronze and silver medals awarded at tbe end of the first and 
second series of tests and are presring on to the third series which, 
if successfully completed, obtains for them the coveted gold medal, 
the highest award. Hb Bc^ral Highness the Duke of Edinburgh, 
Sir John Hunt and their advisers have set standards which can be 
achieved by the average boy who keeps himself physically fit, 
develops sound interests and qualities of initiative, and shows that 
he can complete with thoroughness a task he sets himself. As can 
be Imagined boys in all forms with a sense of adventure ask to join. 
Others, whose energies, in our o|Hnion, could profitably be re* 
directed, are encouraged to enrol. A memorable visit of Sir John 
Hunt ^oVfoodbiTjyDcfjmgaresgreatstatialuscacecniitaient. 

In 1958 the boys and staff, after a coach journey from London, 
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English language and literature and ensures that the future tech- 
nicians and dressmakers are not limited in their cultural develop- 
ment by a narrow interpretation of what constitutes vocational 
training. 

The third aspect of the social life of Woodberry Down can be 
classified under the broad heading of extra-curricular activities or, 
more popularly, out-of-school dubs. A few of these are held in the 
dinner hour but most take place in the early evening. Our working 
day ends officially at 4.5 p.m. but from Monday to Friday in halls, 
libraries, laboratories, studies, practical centres, classrooms, gyms 
and playgrounds children and teachers svill be found, often as late 
as sbc o’clock, pursuing a wdc variety of interests. Some of these 
arc natural developments of subject teaching such as clubs for 
science, history, and geography. Others bring individual talents 
together in a corporate effort in choirs, orchestras, mime-dramas, 
plays, debates. Activities we, as a profession, consider good for the 
younger generation are available. Alternative pursuits the pupils 
judge as suiuble for themselves as teen-agers in 1959 in touch with 
and sympathetic to contemporary trends are encouraged by those 
members of stalT ivho find it possible to share, without con- 
descension, enthusiasms too often condemned out of hand by self- 
righteous adults. Tough, adventurous activities are deliberately 
offered to youngsters whose superabundance of energies need 
healthy outlets, while games and athletics receive enthusiastic sup- 
port from hundreds of boys and girls of all ages. The weekly 
programme reads as follows: 

Monday 

Chess Club All years Lunchtime 

Junior Christian Fcllou’ship ist and and years Lunch time 

Recorder Club ist to 4th years Lunch time 

Handicraft Club (wood and All years 4.15 p.m. 

metal) 

Debating and discussion 3rd year and above 4.15 p.m. 

Physical Education Training All years 4.15 p.m. 

(boys) 

Spring-Boxing All years 
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Fourth and fifth formers whose vocational interests are esteblished 
have regular opportunities to viat factories, centres of industry, 
banks, insurance offices, travel agenaes, design and craft centres. 
For these visits it is customary for children to wear school uniform 
and they are encouraged to be particularly careful about personal 
appearance. 

As my needle trade courses developed and arrangements were 
made for sixteen-year-old to go with their teacher to West 
End dress shows a little restlessness became noticeable. I asked 
what it was about. The bead of department told met 

‘All the people at these places arc madly keen on haute couture E 
They wear such lovely clothes. I know our girls look nice at 
school in grey skirts and little felt hats, but at Victor Stiebd’s or 
Ronald Pattison’s or Charles Creed’s they all feel out of place, 
poor things.’ 

The gills now prepare complete dress show ensembles as part 
of their course. Very smart they look too — as elegant as any young 
ladies from a select finishing school, as they set out on the after- 
noons which bridge the gap between school and career, between 
Stoke Newington and Mayfair. 

Evening visits to theatres, concerts and the ballet are either paid 
for out of our Activities and Amenities Allowance, or by individual 
children helped out, when it is desirable, by a subsidy from the 
School Fund. Senior boys and girls from all courses form groups 
on these occasions. In the early months of our existence as a school 
many pupils were introduced for the first time to serious drama. 
I well remember joining the English staff and some fifth and sixth 
formers at a performance of a Restoration comedy in a West End 
theatre. In the intervals the boys and girls commented politely to 
their teachers on the performance, but as we left the theatre a 
sixteen-year-oId engineer was heard to say to his companion in 
tones of utter disgust, ‘Cor, is that really culture? Is that what we’ve 
to put up with?’ Nowadays we find as much genuine interest in and 
appreciation shown of the theatre by seniors who are following 
techrucal or commerdal courses as by those who are pursuing 
academic studies. This is explained by our policy of ‘setting’ 
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Games Club (girls) ist and 2nd years 4.15 p.m. 

Drama Club (girls) ist and and years 4.15 p.m. 

Dress Design 3rd year and above 4.15 p.m. 

Duke of Edinburgh’s Aw-ard 3rd year and above 4.15 p.m. 

(boys) 

Mountaineering 3rd year and above 4.15 P-m- 


Thursday 
Chess Club 
History Club 
Boat Building Club 
Handicraft Clubs (wood and 
metal) 

Past and Present Club 
Tennis Club (summer) 

Science Model Making 
Spoken Drama Club 
Art Club 

Friday 

Swimming Club (boys) 

French Play Reading 
Recorder Club 
Fencing Club 
Piano Classes 


All years Lunch time 

ist, 2nd, 3rd years Lunch time 
3rd year and above 4.15 p.m. 

All years 4-»5 P-m- 

5th and 6ih years 4.15 p.m. 

4th, 5th, 6lh years 4.15p.m. 
All years 4.15 p.m. 

4th year and above 4.15 p.m. 

ist year 4.15 p.m. 


All years Before 

school 

and year Lunch time 

isl year Lunch time 

2nd year and above 4.15 p.m. 
All years 4*^5 P-™- 


During the course of each term other recreational activities are 
organized at intervals. These have included instruction in ballroorn 
and folk dancing, skiffle sessions, the showing of films recogn^ed 
as classics, guitar making and playing lessons, dances to which 
pupils of neighbouring schools are invited and house socials. Last 
year thirty children from the American Community School m 
Paris, who pay us an annual visit, were entertained to a birthday 
party given in honour of one of their members by more an two 
hundred of our third-year boysand girls. \Vhne the fourteen-year- 
old girl from New York cut the cake w had made at sifflool, an 
iced and decorated sponge suffident to provide three un e 
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Summer Athletics 

AU years 

4.15 p.m. 

Stamp Club 

AU years 

4.15 p.m. 

Biology Club 

3rd year and above 

4.15 p.m. 

Orchestra 

All years 

4.15 p.m. 

Violin 

All years 

4.15 p.m. 

Brass band 

All years 

4.15 p.m. 

Duke of Edinburgh Award 

3rd year and above 

4.15 p.m. 

(girls) 

Photography 

All years 

4.15 p.m. 

Tuesday 

Chess Club 

All years 

Lunch time 

Recorder Qub 

ist year 

Lunch time 

Art Club 

AH years 

Lunch time 
and 

4.15 P-m. 

Violin classes 

ist to 4th years 

4.15 p.m. 

Drama Club 

3rd year and above 

4.15 p.m. 

Choir (boys) 

ist year 

4.15 p.m. 

Badminton Club 

All years 

4.15 p.m. 

First Aid 

Duke of Edin- 
burgh’s Award 
pupils 

4.15 p.m. 

S'B'imming Club (girls) 

2nd year and above 

4.15 p.m. 

Dress Design Club 

3rd year and above 

4.15 p.m. 

Motor Bike (Summer, main- 

Seniors only 

4.15 p.m. 

tenance and driving) 

Wednesday 

Chess Club 

All years 

Lunch time 

Geography Club 

AU years 

Lunch time 

Senior Christian Fellowslup 

3td year and above 

Lunch time 

Physical Education Qub 
(boys) 

Boat building Club 

> All years 

4.15 p.m. 

3td year and above 

4.15 p.m. 

Choir 

All years 

4 -tSP-ro. 

Handicraft Club (wood and All years 

4 -t 5 P-m- 

Fencing Club 

and year and above 

150 

4.15 p.m. 
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A further reason for our conccntradon of activities after 4.5 p.m. 
is explained by the large incidence in our district of ‘latch-key’ 
children — boys and girls wth mothers at work who are expected to 
look after themselves until six or seven o'clock at night. These un- 
supemsed, empty hours can be very dangerous to the child whose 
resentment, sometimes unconscious, leads him to look for the 
mischief which will result in his guning all his parents' attention 
once more. House masters and house mistresses, knowing such 
children, encourage them to stay in school clubs rather than %vander 
thestreetswhcre they inviteotherchildrcn.similarly placed, to 'come 
and have a game in our flat*. Worried neighbours have sometimes 
visited me to complain of noisy, uncontrolled behaviour which they 
are anxious not to report to the parents of the children concerned 
for fear of causing trouble. But we know only too well the inevit- 
able pattern that will develop if nothing is done and by a combina- 
tion of gentle domestic pressure and our own social provision we 
do our best to see the child is not left too much to his owti lonely 
derices. 

We are, however, members of the teaching profession and it is 
expected of us to justify our organization on grounds which are 
itrst and foremost educauonaL In bringing together out of school, 
bo3’s and girls of all ages and intelligence ranges we provide oppor- 
tunities for them to learn, not only about things, but about each 
other, to respect qualities and talents and skills which are admir- 
able and to condemn, perhaps while tolerating, those which are 
not; to see the purpose of responsibility and how and why and by 
whom it is assumed; to develop confidence in their own ability to 
take over and plan and organize. Gradually but surely these com- 
prehensive school children are bringing themselves into the main 
stream of English educational life. Our boys and girls know that at 
schools judged by the public to be good ones, pupils have debating 
societies, orchestras, their own neivspaper — so do we. They play 
nigby, chess and tennis— so do we. Tliey perform plays, fence, 
have cross-country runs — so do we. And before we are condemned 
for encouraging such apparent snobbishness I will admit that my 
staff and I have enjoyed the unpretentious and even touching pride 
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slices, the Stoke Newington el^dren sang ‘Happy Birthday’. Per- 
haps I ought to add here that my pupils have greeted with equal 
cordiality school parties from Germany and delegations of 
Russian educationists! 

Almost all schools have extra-cunicular actinties of some sort 
or another. We have very many. There are a number of reasons for 
this. Four are of particular importance. 

An early e\ening walk round most heavily populated London 
boroughs, especially those where there has been a great deal of 
municipal housing development, will show thousands of children 
plajdng aimlessly on the pavements. Later the young wage- 
earners come on to the streets, collecting in groups at comers, 
wandering into the pin-table saloons or dance-halls. Pre-8e^^^ce 
units, youth clubs where the leader has captured the imagination 
of the adolescent population, or, in our area, the centres run by 
the Jewish people, cater for the minority, but it b trill the majority 
who seem unable to cope with leisure time. They have no con- 
structive hobbies, ate too blasi in this modem age to see the point 
of spending an evening in a mus^ room behind a church, often 
poorly equipped and ‘with strings attached’. This especially 
applies to youngsters who have grown used to the excellent 
fadhties in new schools. Unfortunately, too frequently the very 
natural and desirable thirst for adventure is partly satisfied by the 
acqiusidon of a flick knife or some knuckledusters. Then an un- 
lucky fight breaks out, sometimes after a visit to a public house or 
dance hall and many a fundamentally decent boy finds himself in 
the courts, the prisons or even on the scaffold itself. 

We are trying to give all our children a taste for creative, con- 
structive interests and hobbies both indoor and outdoor wWch 
they will take away svith them when school days are over and use 
to enrich their leisure hours. All the dubs and activities we organize 
at Woodberry Down, if pursued by our old scholars in their middle 
and late teens, could bring a new birth of intellectual, cultural and 
social life to the neighbourhood. But how and where this would 
come about are questions we caimot answer. I will return to this 
point again. 

iSa 
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There arc no girls in the Chess Club — the only one who investi- 
gated membership \\-ithdrew after one attendance! The Photo- 
graphic Club reports a membership of hventy-seven boys and one 
girl. The club has greater appeal to juniors of all forms, who are 
willing to ‘do’ for themselves. Craft clubs had a combined member- 
ship in 1958 of more than eighty boj-s reflecting a complete spread 
of ability from the second to the sixth years. The boys' Swimming 
Club, forty strong, shows a preponderance of boys in lower ability 
ranges, for recreational s^vimming always attracts the slower boys 
who ha^-e not developed the co-operation needed for team games. 
The Drama Clubs have a membership of nearly s hundred boys 
and girls covering the whole ability and age range and can claim 
as constant support from some of our retarded children as from a 
number of upper sixth formers proceeding to university and train- 
ing college. Membership of the Geography Club tends to fluctuate, 
but I am told that there is a hard core of second year boys and 
fourth year girls, that there ate insufficient members from the 
lower streams, although the range of ability is fairly wide and that 
there is a slight and unexplained predominance of girls, especially 
in officers of the club and committee representatives. The Christian 
Fellowship also reports a tendency for membership to show a 
majority of girls and children of the lower ability ranges. The pur- 
pose of the meetings varies. This club aims to provide a meeting 
point for practising Christians, to provide a place where general 
ideas of religion and philosophy may be discussed and to develop 
Christian ideals of fellowship and responsibility. In 1958 a report 
gave me this information r 

The Fellowship has appealed to ability groups according to 
particular meetings — some aimed at a simple level, some bearing 
in mind more intellectual needs. We have often had Jewish children 
attending meetings with great interest. 

It is, by the way, customary for Christian children to join the 
audience at Jewish plays or dandng displays celebrating particular 
reli^ous occasions such as Chanukah. 

The press remarks from time to time that Woodberry Down 
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of our children who, nerving themselves to speak publicly, welcom- 
ing pupils from established grammar schools to tournaments or 
matches, resplendent in white outfits for cricket or tennis, are 
striving to bridge the artifidal gaps which have developed and 
widened since it was decided that there are born in Britain three 
types of children needing three types of educational systems which 
have tended to produce three patterns of social behaviour. 

Finally there is the inestimable value to teachers themselves of 
meeting children outside the mote formd atmosphere of the class- 
room. Not only do they then become aware of the full extent of 
their responsibilities in guiding the full development of children 
with social backgrounds often quite alien to their own experiences, 
but they can keep in touch with the thought processes, the 
emotional sympathies, the prejudices of the new generation and 
without this knowledge, acquired only when the relationship be- 
tween teadier and pupil is confident and uninhibited, no masters 
or mistresses can reach their full stature in our vital and exacting 
profession. 

It would not be true to say every dub or activity attracts a cross- 
section of our pupils in age and ability, although the majority tend 
to do so. Some appear to encourage boys and girls with specific 
interests or talents. For instance the 1958 report of the mistress 
who unobtrusively supervises the Debating Society says: 

'Hus club naturally attracts mainly those who develop academic 
ability. Membership is entirely unrestricted, however; no one is 
either refused or urged to join. So far the policy has been merely 
to allow membership to grow naturally and then to build up some 
sort of standard. It is very much a ’social’ club for its thirty 
plus members. 

The school newspaper. The Griffin, has children from every 
form involved in its producUonand sales. The account of the Chess 
CJub, which in r 95 ^ had eighty mendiers, states: 

No deliberate ^fferentiation is made between pupils according 
to age and/or ability but die better players choose, naturally, to 
play more with others of equal talent. School and House teams 
tend to be drawn from the more able boys. 

»S 4 
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cost the ratepayers nearly a million pounds. Our dubs cost them 
very little indeed. Almost all the excellent equipment we have 
bought, valued at some five hundred pounds over three years, has 
been paid for by our schoolfundraisedbypupils, staff and parents, 
and teachers give their time voluntarily to this extension of their 
normal duties. 

Cluldren leaving Woodberry Down tvill wish to continue the 
interests and activities we have encouraged them to develop (as 
extended education) as part of their social training and as a means 
of using leisure time constructively, creatively and in a manner 
which is both personally satisfying and right for the community. 
But where can they do tlus? Junior Technical Institutes cater ad- 
mirably for those who wish to continue their studies (and through 
social meetings our pupils are encouraged to enrol before they 
leave school). Such recreational clubs as exist in our immediate 
neighbourhood have a limited contribution to mahe, but by and 
large the hobbies and special interests, particularly those dependent 
on expensive equipment, are likely to lapse. My staff is now fully 
extended in its present many and varied contributions over and 
above those which I have, as a headmistress, the right to expect 
from the least co-operative of teachers. Even the occasional meet- 
ings of an Old Scholars’ Association presents difficulties, for this 
means yet another evening when I and house masters and house 
mistresses need to be on the premises until ten or eleven o’clock. 

Masters and mistresses, aware of the needs of these young 
people, who wcpuld be prepared and interested to invite pupils who 
have left the school to return in the evenings and continue their 
clubs and activities (providing accommodation could be available 
in our already heavily used buildings) are unfortunately too often 
compelled to supplement their salaries either by teaching in the 
evening institutes or by taking on other paid employment, not 
always indeed of an educational nature. It is not easy to reconcile a 
sense of vocation with the Burnham Scale but many children in 
Stoke Newington are living the fuller, richer life anticipated by the 
comprehensive principle because so maity of my staff insist on 
trying to do it! 
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rumour and eventually It reaches me, either through a visit from 
a local reporter or from a sensible parent. Unfortunately a public 
denial only serves to spread the story and we try to use the good 
offices of loj’al mothers, fathers and other friends of the school in 
ensuring that the truth becomes known. It is a very disquieting 
fact that very often the same unpleasant story circulates simultane- 
ously in the areas of a number of comprehensive schools. We hope 
that our community will learn to react in the classic and traditional 
manner to the cry of 'Wolf 1’ 

Official functions and Open Days when the buildings, staff and 
children are 'on show' to the neighbourhood sen-e a useful purpose 
in developing local pride in ‘our own school’, as indeed do the 
announcements of achievements academic or athletic. Under- 
standing journalists who are genuinely interested in school 
children and their activities nuke lively copy of the many events 
taking place each tenn, and so give further balanced information 
in our local press to the mothers and fathers who have still to make 
a dedslon on secondary education. 

Meanwhile, inside ^e school the children are making their little 
personal tvorid. The pictures they paint are framed on the walls 
of rooms and corridors; their efforts at pottery and sculpture are 
on display brightening up dull comers; large murals, combined 
efforts of eager groups, appear in all parts of the buildings. Boxes 
are made, printed and brought into classrooms so that plants and 
flowers can be grown. Notice-boards are never sufficient for some 
forms whose interests are demonstrated by accounts of the latest 
nuclear tests pinned side by side vrith soccer notes and the newest 
photograph of Private Presley. In the woodwork shops model 
rooms are being built and the furniture and fittings made by the 
boys. The prefects have replanned their room, papered the walls, 
made it into a sitting-room. The biology pond teems with newts 
and tadpoles; in the summer the garden and roof are colourful 
with plants all belonging to someone; there are guinea pigs, rats, 
hamsters and the school cat Png' all providing progeny which 
must now bring joy to the hearts of pupils, and sometimes despair 
to the hearts of parents, in almost ev^ry street in our area. The 
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or losing ground in the estimation of the adult population and 
particularly the parents who will decide whether or not the school 
can ever fulfil its intended function? 

I remember being told by a wise lustorj' teacher many years ago 
when as a schoolgirl I wrote ‘and so he decided either to be a saint 
or a (hcutor’, that no one can call a state or condition into being 
by assuming it exists. Woodberty Down, the community school in 
intention, is not yet the community school in fact and wisHng 
cannot make it so. Nor would any form of compulsion or restric- 
tion of parental choice bring it about and indeed such a policy 
would not be contemplated by our authority. It wll come if and 
when all people in our defined area believe that this school does 
answer fully and wisely the educational and social needs of all the 
cleven-ycar-old cluldren who are moving up from the primary 
schools. The people arc still making up their nunds. 

Nothing the London County Cound! can say, nothing my staS 
and I can say matters as much as'what the thoughtful parents 
themselves see. The way our boys and girls behave on the buses 
and in the streets, their appearance, their voices — these are the 
things noticed and commented on first. Only one other factor, 
which I will discuss more fully later, is of comparable significance, 
and that is the degree of co-operation we can establish with the 
neighbouring primary school head teacher, whose opinions can 
make or break us. Very important too is the general impression of 
the school and nhat it is doing passed on to interested listeners by 
mothers and fathers of children already on our roll. This fund of 
information, sometimes reliable, occasionally inaccurate, is aug- 
mented by the opinions of other local people who are concerned 
with out work. Nurses, welfare workers, employers who visit us, 
the local women who cook our lunches or dean our floors all have 
a point of view to express about what is really happening here, and 
all are contributing to the census of opinion developing in the 
neighbourhood. 

Occasionally a particularly vidous and completely unfounded 
story bursts like a bombshell in the district. People whisper in 
shops, anxious mothers sc^ others who can refute or confirm the 
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large school which, it has be«i su^csted, was bound to be an 
impersonal place, is becorrung just the reverse, a very personal 
home to the boj-s and girls of the ndghbourhood. 

The pattern of imposed order and discipline, unfamihar to many 
children, wWch we were convinced w'as necessary in 1955 in order 
to establish both educational and sodal standards is changing into 
a more easy, natural self-discipline. Pupils are working harder, 
achieving more with less pressure from the staff. The very large 
majority of children support their head h(^ and girl, the school 
games captains and prefects. Strangely enough it is more often 
th?n not the occasional parent, who objects to the authority which 
is now assumed by tried and trusted senior boys and girls, but that 
too is the result of the new order and is another example of the 
necessity of keeping mothers and fathers informed of the polity' of, 
and procedure in, the school. House captains and form captains, 
dub committees, and the School Council are learning how to 
accept responsibility so that they can take more part in planning 
their school lives. 

Articles in the school newspaper reflect the many and vigorous 
interests of the children. Reporters, taking their jobs very seriously, 
compete for ‘scoops’ in the best Fleet Street traction. On ti Octo- 
ber 1956 the front page read: ‘Ian Johnson and Keith Miller talk 
to The Griffin in an cxcluswc interview vvith our staff reporter 
Valerie Scaley.’ Valerie, to the great dismay of the male reporters, 
had by-passed autograph hunters and had obtained her story from 
the Australian cricket captain and vice-captain in their hotel rooms. 
It made very interesting reading. 

The Griffin, combining factual reporting of events with 
humorous articles, cartoons and adr^rtisements, ddms its con- 
tributors, editors, printers, sales staff and clients from every part 
of the school. Each publication date is eagerly awaited and as 
hundreds of children sit in the playgrounds reading their own 
paper the corporate spiri t is verj’ obvious. 

At full assemblies when all our pupils meet together and the 
occasion is used either to congratulate individuals on their achieve- 
ments or to praise the whole sdioolfor a successful combined effort 
x6o 
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be all right here’ or ‘My couan has been round the school with me 
and he’s told my uncle and aunt that he doesn’t want to go any- 
where else’, they say. Each announcement of a place gained by a 
pupil at university or training college increases the confidence 
developing in the neighbourhood in oui ability to do educational 
justice to the brightest boys and girls- 

In 1958 we were able to fill the percentage of places we consider 
correct for the most able children with those who obtained the 
‘Higher Academic’ selection and opted for Woodberry Dorvn as 
their ‘first choice’ school. Some of these children, however, still 
came well outside the catchment area. This year I have opened our 
doors on a number of occasions to parents of ten- and eleven-year- 
old children living in our iounediate locality so that they could sec 
wbat is being done and ash me quesrions cm orgamzation 01 any 
problttTia -wVitJi might be afitedng their decisions bn the choioe of 
secondary educstion. We have reason to believe that the catchment 
area will this year give us more of its ablest children and so send 
less away from the community school. Much still depends on the 
attitude of the head teachers of the primary pupils who advise 
parents on the choice of suitable secondary schools. All over 
London and whetevet the corapreheosive system is operating we 
who are in it know that 3 junior school headmistress or head- 
master who collects ‘grammar’ adrmssions as an Indian collects 
scalps has the influence to channelize all the brightest children 
away from us ; even parents who have watched one of our schools 
carefully and have almost decided to select it for their children 
prove themselves, naturally enough, very susceptible to alternative 
suggestions when it comes from a trusted member of the teaching 
profession. Other heads who wish to be co-operative do their best 
to send us a fair share of the ablest boys and girls along with those 
of average or poor ability. And in case this statement be considered 
an exaggeration of the power of my primary school colleagues I 
can only suggest that a comparison between the number of ‘Gram- 
mar children applying to cmne to a comprehensive sdjool from 
the same primary school in two consecutive years when there has 
been a change fiom a head teadier who intends to operate his 
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pound school. And the parents went for me with the zest and zeal 
and energy of religious converts to hammer home their points, 
that they thought comprehensive schools like this one, Woodberry 
Down, near Manor House Station, the answer to most if not all 
educational problems. 

This discerning journalist was right- The majority of these 
mothers and fathers are converts — converted, as they all stated, to 
a belief in the new system of secondary education after watching 
the progress of their sons and daughters. We continue optimistic- 
ally to offer similar facilities to all non-believers in the neighbour- 
hood hoping that one day the school which rejects no child in its 
area will be rejected by none of the children. 

As our fourth year ends my assigned staff stands firm. The one 
member leaving us is going on to a post of further responsibility in 
another comprehensive school. In September 1959 the fifth year 
of our existence begins and the story of Woodberry Down con- 
tinues. It is not one of ‘roses, roses all the tvay’. For every difficulty 
we have overcome another confronts us, for every problem we have 
solved another presents itself. But of this we are sure. If we keep 
our faith whole, our eyes keen and our vision wide the little history 
of this school and others like It will become part of a greater and 
nobler story of England's struggle to give educational fulfilment to 
all her cluldrcn. 
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It may not be fully realized by rfie L.C.C. Education authoriti^ 
and possibly by yourself and staff that we as parents are very proud 
of our school and hold it in very esteem. 

Our parents’ association ‘The Friends of Woodberry Down is 
doing excellent work for us in the neighbourhood in bringing 
together mothers and fathers who are prepared to work together 
for the benefit of the sdiool. Monthly dances and socials are 
organized by the committee, which includes old scholars and some 
localpeoplewho, strangely enough, have no cluldren at Woodberry 
Down but want to be ‘Friends’. An Autumn Fair last year raised 
nearly a hundred and fifty pounds which was used to provide the 
school with a printing press and various cups to be awarded to 
pupils, for games, athletics and public service. The ‘Friends’ also 
help staff and pupils to run an annual jumble sale which provides 
us each year nith an average of a further hundred and fifty pounds 
for the school fund, while at our public functions they ag^ join 
mthhaus<*craft teachers andseoiorgirls in providing refreshments. 
Such co-operation between sdtool and home is inevitably valuable 
to both, for it strengthens the bonds which encourage the develop- 
ment of a harmonious and healthy community spirit. ^Vhen mis- 
understandings concerning us drculate, the ‘Friends’ can help 
explain away the false impressions; when they have insufficient 
information to do this they carry out my wishes and persuade the 
inquiring parent to come and see me. 

Recently on the morning following such a chat in the local, a 
father rang and asked to make an appointment to see me. I offered 
him a choice of times — ffinner-bour or evening. 

No, he said, ‘I can’t manage that. How about eleven o’clock 
Sunday moming?’ 

My hours of attendance at school had been somewhat exag- 
gerated by a well-meaning ‘Friend’. 

The national press has commented on the attitude of the parents 
of our children. On 20 June 1958 a reporter of the Evening 
Standard 

I stood with a group of parents on the steps of the miUion- 
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students abroad but also to the nationals who return with Ameri- 
can degrees. For example, in the Social Science Research 
Council's study of the readjustment problems of returned stu- 
dents, the research xrorkers for Sweden, Mexico, and Japan all 
reported the difficulties met by returning nationals in securing 
official recognition for thdr American studies. American institu- 
tions of higher learning would render an important serxice by 
suggesting how best to proxnde a central serxice for current 
and accurate information on accreditation both in this country 
and abroad. 


Academic Performance 

Whater’er oompleiities may exist in the selection, placement, 
and academic status of foreign students entering the American 
educational sjTtem, their academic performance is presumably 
the final test of the efficacy of these procedural matters and of 
the American system of teadiiog. Yet, any discussion of the 
academic achiex-ement of foreign students is fraught with diffi- 
culties. Can academic ach/cx-ement be examined “objectix'ely" io 
terms of a quantitative study of grade records? If so, hox'^ does 
one allow for the vastly different standards between American 
academic institutions or even between instructors xvithin institu- 
tions? It is freely admitted that instructors x-arj' considerably in 
the leniency they show mdividual foreign students, not only in 
grading but also in the amoont of persorral effort they mate 
to carry foreign students who are h^dicapped in preparatory 
training, language, "intelligence," or social ^justment Further- 
more, how does one select an American control group so that a 
comparison can be made between American and foreign students? 

Recent studies of foreign student grades do not meet ah of 
these points but do serve to cast some preliminary’ light on the 
academic records of students fnim abroad. 

Of Department of State affiliated students 37 percent re- 
ported an average grade of A; 57 percent reported an average 
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or more below average. As might be expected from the fore- 
going table, most of tlicse countries arc in the Far Eastern 
or Latin-American regions. One astonishing exception is Nor- 
way with a representation of twenty-six students in the sample, 
of whom nine, or 35 percent, are reported as below as’crage. 
When one considers Europe as a whole, it is also astonishing 
to find 20 percent rated as below average in view of the “ad- 
vanced’* educational s)’stcms of Europe, the greater ease in 
evaluating their past records and their institutions, and the larger 
numbers of applicants tliat ate available from which to select. 
Even though the European students may have better academic 
records than the usual American student, the number of them 
svho are *T3elmv average" needs explanation in view of svhal is 
presumably more critical screening. Possibly, European students 
may be admitted who cannot measure up to home standards; 
or they may be located In institutions in this country whose 
performance requirements are the most rigorous. It may be 
that less leniency in grading Is esnneed fm^ard European students 
than tou-ard more “exotic" students. 

In any event, the difficulty of an objective study of foreign 
students' academic records raises as many questions as it resolves. 
Only when we have some comparison ^vjth a carefully matched 
American control group will it be possible to know whether the 
frequently voiced faculty complaints about the “quality" of 
foreign students are really valid. 

Certificates 

Whatever the objective evidence of academic achievement, 
the sense of personal accomplishment felt by foreign students 
in their academic studies in this country may have equal or even 
greater importance. This raises the question of certificates for 
foreign students who have had a constructive learning experi- 
ence but who may not have completed ^vork for a degree. This 
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is a subject on which there is a wide variety of both opinion 
and practice. Most foreign student advisers recognize the per- 
sonal and professional importance attached by many nationals 
to some more or less “honoiific" statement of their educational 
experience in this counby. The informal pbotostatic transcript 
of record does not satisfy the desiie for a “symbolic" document. 

In some colleges and universities documents whose design 
resembles a diploma for a degree ate given to foreign students. 
The explicit intention is to provide them with a statement tliat 
can be displayed. On other campuses a less pretentious docu- 
ment serves the purpose. In many oilier instihitJons no conces- 
sions are made to the desire of foreign students for forma! 
recognition of nondegree work. Ihose who defend the award 
of pretentious documents generally place primar)* value on satis- 
fying the aspirations of individual foreign students in tlie interest 
of painless interpersonal relations with them. Tliey point to 
the European custom of Issuing certificates for a variety of 
minor educational activities and play down llie possibility or 
the Importance of having such documents misused or misinter- 
preted in other countries. Howes’er, the proponents of certificates 
as a rule do not advocate their being cheapened and would not 
liave them presented to those who ha%-e frankly loafed through 
their Mork. There is no intention of providing foreign students 
with a second-class degree. Those wlio oppose the issuance of 
such certificates generally place primaiy value on some "ahsolute" 
standard of academic achiei’emenl and the rrpiitatioJ) of Ameri- 
can education abroad. It is also the feeling of these persons 
that certificates tend to detract from the satisfaction of those 
who have earned full itegrecs. Wljatcver vfrhics may oftacli to 
one or another of various i>osilions on tliis issue, there would 
he considerable \’alue in a certain uniformity of practice. Tlic 
Association of American Universities or some comparable group 
should address itself to this subject It is not a mailer ahich 
foreign student advisers can resolve. 
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Administrative Support of Foreign Students 
on American Campuses 

The presence of foreign students on American campuses has 
raised considerations ranging from the broad values inherent 
in the American educational ^stem to the minutiae of evaluating 
foreign credits. One of the greatest contributions made by our 
foreign guests to academic institutions quo institutions may be 
precisely in the kind of self-scrutiny their presence has stimulated 
among the more thoughtful administrators and educators. 

On the other hand, the administrative aid given to foreign 
students by American educational institutions has also been 
impressive. The foUowng statement was inserted in the record 
of a Senate subcommittee bearing in reply to queries by Senator 
Fulbrigbt on university cooperation in foreign student programs. 

(1) Institutions of higher learning in the United States annually 
provide partial or full maintenance for approximately threc-fo\irths 
of the foreign nationals who are studying in this country and financial 
support for more than one-half of (ne research scholars and visiting 
ledairen under the program administered by the Department {or 

(2) Faculty members on more than 1,000 American campuses 
ser^’e voluntarily as Fulbrigbt program advisers and are assistw by 
committees established by the colleges for the preliminary screening 
of American student applicants. . . . 

(3) Approximately 1,000 American universities have appointed 
foreign student adsiseis, . . . 

(4) Facul^ members of 62 American universities voluntarily 
serve on 47 selection committees . . . for lecturing and research 
awards. 

(5) Continuing bospitali^ is offered ... to all types of foreign 
grantees. . . 

Saturation Points.— This list of the demands that international 
study places on educational institutions and their faculties is 
particularly impressive when one considers the heavy teaching 

U.S. Ceagress, Senate, Ocerteat Information Programe of the Vnitei 
Slater, 82nd Cong., 2nd Sess.. Nov. 20-21, 1952 {WashinSlon: Go>-eni- 
ment Printing Office, 19S3), p. 1S3. 
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and committee load already carried by most faculty members 
in the majority of icstitutions. It is equally impressive when 
one considers the varied and legitimate demands placed on 
limited university budgets. 

It is not astonishing therefore that opinions have been wiced 
against any enlargement of the foreign student load by many 
faculty members. The complaints, when they occur, however, 
seem leveled primarily not at the load of normally enrolled 
foreign students but rather at the temporary visitors who may 
arrive on short notice, who may not arrive on schedule, or who 
may not arrive at all after preparations have been made to 
receii*e them. Other than the demand on time, there is also 
the financial drain that unavoidable hospitality eataOs. If the 
sources of these complaints are really with the visitor programs 
rather than with the regularly enrolled students, it would appear 
that the diiBculty b'es in part with the resource fists used by 
centralized program planners and the attraction exercised by 
distinguished personalities and institutions not only on planners 
but perhaps more importantly on the visitors themselves. 

NVhen one examines the question of the regularly enrolled 
foreign students, even the institutions ^vith the largest per- 
centage of foreign students do not appear overburdened com- 
pared to European institutions (sec pages 28-30, and Appendix 
A). Therefore, from various college adrainistraton, in contrast to 
the teaching staff, one hears expressed most frequently the 
desire for more foreign students. Only a few of tlie graduate 
and internationally known institutions voice the viewpoint that 
their institution cannot ahsoih additional numbers of foreign 
students. Generally, the smaller, more remote, or less- 
developed undergraduate schools seem to want more foreign 
students than thty can get. Occasionally, this may reflect a 
financial concern. To hi^-pressed administrators foreign stu- 
dents may appear as another socrtcc of enrolhneat fees. This is 
’* For details see Appendix D. 
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not necessarily an illegitimate position, but it does not per se 
recommend the institutions. With the expected influx of Ameri- 
can students which is no^v beginning, this situation will change 
radically and perhaps the cliange will be to the disadvantage of 
foreign applicants. 

L<^t desirable are those rare proprietary schools that de- 
liberately recruit foreign students for the financial returns they 
entail. Usually such schools do not possess the most desirable 
academic standards and tlreir exploitive intent rarely escapes the 
notice of foreign students or reputable placement officers. At 
best, tliey may provide a steppingstone to better schools for 
academically able and economically self-sustaining students 
whose secondary training was inadequate. Naturally, information 
on the philosophy and practices of this marginal group of schoob 
is not easily obtained. It docs app«ir, howe\'cr, that students 
from Latin-American and African countries are most frequently 
the targets of such institutions. 

The opposite We^vpoint of certain institutions that a satura- 
tion point in foreign students has been reached may reflect a 
series of managerial and educational problems. If the institution 
provides the foreign student with particular and concerned 
comrseling, If its laboratories and other facilities are already 
heavily burdened, if educational privileges are granted, if per- 
sonal relations are encouraged between students and teach- 
ing stalf, and If nonnationals arc treated as a “special problem, 
then undoubtedly the additional time and expense involved may 
tax an institution and its staff. Administratively, the additional 
burden of admission prc?cedures, wise academic counseling, and 
governmental regulations and reports cannot be escaped. Nor 
is the appointment of a foreign student adviser with either direct 
additional cost to a university budget or indirect cost through 
loss of teaching time the sole answer. 

There are a certain numberof educational institutions in which 
there is general agreement that they have reached a saturatton 
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point in foreign student enroUment Some insHtutions have an 
explicit 10 percent quota for foreign students. Others have a 
tacit quota policy. Some state-supported institutions feel that 
even the discussion of a quota might arouse certain elements 
in Slate legislatures to oppose the spending of any state funds 
for the education of foreigners. Given the great heterogeneity 
of American educational institutions, it Is clear tliat no generaliza- 
tion is possible on what constitutes saturation and wise policies 
toward it. However, for the country as a whole and in purely 
quantitative terms, the number of foreign students in the United 
States cannot be considered at a saturation point with the 
possible exception of certain technical or professional schools, 
such as those in medicine. This appears to be true, particularly 
in view of the services generally accorded our own students and 
of additional services we feel called upon to give students from 
abroad. It is possible, however, that from the point of view of 
high quality (for example, good placement, work appropriate 
to the student, and so forth), the capacity to absorb more foreign 
students is not so great as our large and di0use educational 
resources might at first imply. 

For any parttailar institution, a saturation point is a function 
of its educational philosophy in general, of its counseling policies 
in particular, of the demands made by external agencies— such as 
the Department of State and its agents, like the Institute 
of International Education— of its financial resources, of its size 
and location, of the level of its teaching, and of a dozen other 
factors particular to each institutioH. Ev’ery institution would 
have to scrutinize its own situation with objectivity and integrity 
to reach any judicious conclusions on this score. It would have 
to consider the needs of foreign students as seriously as it con- 
siders its own self-interests. The mere willingness to accept 
foreign students does not necessarily assure an institution’s 
capacitj’ to handle them competently. 
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Affiliation 

The capacity of an educational institution to provide fore^ 
students vvith competent and relevant educational _ 

leads into another frequently debated subject, nauMy, ^ 
tion,” Affiliation is the term generally used ™ 

intimate exehange relationsWp behveen an coU g 

a foreign counterpart. It is a term generaUy 
condescending than -adoption” and ‘o represe^ '“ha word 
mutuality and reciprocity not generany implied by 

“ooSy alUed to formal affiUation between ^ 

foreign LtituUons is the question of deliberate or aemde^I 
specializaUons in certain regional or nabonal g'°“P • ^ 

^guments most frequently marshaled in favor of ^ 

to a lesser degree in favor of regional or naUonal specialiration 

“FS^afa^lty that has a eompetent gmsp “f 
and problems of another area can usually teach the studen 
from that area in terms that are more 
For example, if the students are accustomed to 
rather than practical teaching, laboratory work can be espe y 
designed to compensate for the lack of earlier taimng m mMua 
dexterity and mechanical skills. Second, a prolonged 
and knowledge of a given country generally facilitates wa 
and more intimate personal eontacte between American a 
foreign personnel. Third, as Jaiowledge develops m the Ain 
can insUhition of conditions in a particular country, more rehab 
selection is possible both because returned graduates 
in the selection abroad and because personal judgments 
possible concerning the reliability of overseas sponsors, o 
and for the same reasons, accreditation is facilitated an m 
accurately achieved. Fifth, upon return, a group of g^^na 
from the same American institution will have common iK. 
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more easily unilcrstaml each otlicr. ant! ^vill presumably have 
greater influence in their liomc cotmtry. 

Those who argue against affiliab'on or regional specialization 
raise tljc following points: First, on large campuses or in big 
departments the great \'aricty of area interests represented in 
the faculty neitjjcr should nor could appropriately be restricted 
or cl)annclcd. Second, on small campuses concentration on one 
or hvo national groups dcpri\’es these nationals as uel! as Ameri- 
can students of the advantages of a broad intemal/ona! atmos- 
phere. Tliird, national concentrations foster national cliques and 
reduce tl>o opportunities for contact tvifh American life. Fourth, 
in small American communilics concentrations of particular 
national groups may giie rise to negative reactions and the 
creation of prc/u<l/ccd /udgmeots. 

These various vieupoints suggest that affiliation may be advan- 
tageous for certain professional and technical schools such as 
those in medicine or agriculture within large universities; that 
affiliations arc usually possible, if at all, only between quite 
limited segments of graduate faculties In tlie social discipUnes 
and the humanities; that affiliation for such faculties is probably 
most advantageous if there is a pre-existing area program for 
both research and teaching such as ComcH’s Southeast Asia 
program; and tliat regionaf specialization or affiliation in genera! 
is unwanted and undesirable for undergraduate institutions of 
whatever size and for isolated professional and technical schools. 

Prcdepaiittre Briefing 

A final topic may deserve mention in a general consideration 
of policies and practices respecting foreign students on American 
campuses. This is the subject variously called predeparture 
briefing, debriefing, or reorientation. It is a subject in which 
there is a new and gro\vlng interest in the foreign student field 
but which has a longer and more entrenched role in the trainee 
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^ILCTn'r/rny tatvMul In 

carted out along these lines vatying pMosoph.es base e.tn 

implicitly or esplieiUyprevancd. students 

In some instances shess has been laid on Fq?““S 
to consider clearly and prartcally the 1 

assuming on their return. The erpenment at '™iam ^ J 
SSegeta 1953, svhere a group of ten F'-ch ”ormJ^» 
students were given a weelt to consider »>o“ ^“^Ty in 
hade in France and where discussions were 
F^ch belongs to this category. The intent was predonnnantli 

reorientation to Fianc*. individual 

In other cases brief eiit interviews arc held 
or sinall.gmnp basU in order to soUct 
opinions about the erpcriences encounter^ ^ 

I flie United States. The intent pmoanly ri 

planning and eiecution of a program. ^ a ^ „ 

terminal intervieiving can be designated as de g 

" hTsSTother cases the intent of terminal sKsio^ 
groups or individually, is to provide an opportumty f° " 
S^dLts to reappraise and to 2- 

Inevitably, certain individuals leave the United Smtes 
Bessing or parting quesUorrs still rankling m 

final opportunity to bring them to light and discms ^ 

partirXiy widr fellow-foreign students or fenow-uabonals, rs 

considered constructive. _ cervices 

Lastly, there are some individuals who «e%v tem 
and opportunities in terms of a final gesture o co 
good ^vill to students, some of whom may be leavmg this 
with a sense of being sent rather unceremoniously on th^ 1 
Of course, no waterti^ line can be drawn betw 
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various intentions that underh’e the different kinds of terminal 
sessions. Nor is there any convincing research evidence bearing 
on the effectiveness of various procedures in relation to various 
intentions. Nor is there any particularly cogent argument for 
educational institutions undertaking obb'gatlons in these direc. 
tions beyond tlie sense of good \vffl tD\vard our foreign guests 
that is prevalent in this country. Nevertheless, an important 
aspect Is that almost any kind of well-conducted terminal session 
can be educational in a cognitive and in an emotional sense. 
Insightful leaders of such conferences should be able to effect 
a considerable degree of superffcial therapy for individuals who 
may need it It might also be argued that since the sojourn 
abroad is merely an episode in a total learning experience, any 
educational device that attempts to summarize and take stock 
is appropriate for both American and overseas participants. It 
wiU behoove American educational institnUons to follow closely 
the experimental efforts being made by certain pioneer groups 
in this direction. 

It should be stressed finally that the reactions to the American 
sojourn expressed during the predeparture period will not 
necessarily dominate recall of the sojourn once the indixndual 
has reached home. Predeparture affect is no more indicative of 
the total influence of the sojourn e.xpcrience than is affect during 
the spectator phase in determining the reactions of a student 
throughout Ills stay in the host country. 

Conclusions 

No attempt will be made to recapitulate tlie content of this 
chapter on policies and practices with respect to foreign students 
on Amerton campuses. Each topic is clearly captioned in the 
text and is already only a summary of subjects that are fre- 
quently discussed at much greater length by interested educational 
administrators, counselors, and teaching staff. On most topics 
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the wide range of existing views has been briefly sketched and 
w’hene\’er possible the supporting arguments for one or another 
view have been marshaled. Frequently the differences in policies 
and practices are attributable to situational factors peculiar to 
different institutions. 

Several general conclusions «nerge bom this rapid surv’ey. 
First, each campus must develop policies and practices wth 
respect to foreign students based not only on its local institu- 
tional situation but also on a broad knowledge of foreign student 
programs and of foreign students as socially and psychologically 
determined individuals who have varying needs. Every educa- 
tional institution is not equally prepared to satisfy programmatic 
goals or indi\'idual needs. 

Second, each institution has an obligation to make a full and 
explicit statement of its policies and practices in respect to 
foreign students. Only in this fashion can the heterogeneous 
hut interlocking interests of American colleges and universities, 
individual foreign students, and program administrators he best 
served. The campus study committees under the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace program on Universities and 
World Affairs have in some instances provided a first step in 
this direction. 

Third, certain needs exist for constructive leadership and for 
fact-finding that extend beyond individual campuses and might 
be undertaken by one or another of the associations of profes- 
sional groups. Among sudj undertaldogs can be listed: (1) 
revision of the Handbook for Counselors of Students from 
Abroad; (2) development of relations with cultural and educa- 
tional attach^ both those from abroad and those serving the 
United States in foreign countries; (3) studies of most ad^’an* 
tageous housing facfljties for foreign students; (4) centralized, 
current, and accurate infonnation on accreditation; (5) ceitiB* 
cates for students who have not completed work for a degree; 
(6) a guide to the capacity of different types of institutions to 
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absorb foreign students; (7) a review of experience to date on 
afEliation between American and foreign institutions with sug- 
gestions for the best practices in such relationships; and (8) 
study of predeparture briefing of various types. 

Although suggestions of this specific nature are made only 
in the context of the final chapter of this volume, any review of 
the relationship of foreign students and higher education in the 
United States must reveal the need for continuity of experience, 
for new and meanIngfuUy collected data, and for constant 
reappraisal of practices if %ve in the United States are to offer 
students from abroad constructive educational opportunities. 
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Afghanistan 

Argentina 

Australia 

Austria 

Belgium 

Bolivia 

Braiil V • • 

British West Indies, 

Burma 

Canada 

Chile 

China. ■, 

Colombia 

Costa Rica 

Cuba 

Denmark.... 
Dominican Republic 
Ecuador 

IfElvadw!'.! 

Ethiopia 

Finland 

France 

Germany 

Gold Coast. .. 

Greece 

Guatemala... 

Haiti 

Honduras... . 

Iceland 

India 

Indonesia 


Ireland 

Israel 

Italy 

Japan . 

Jordan and Palestine. 


Country 


4,193 

16t 

2.918 

952 

147 

675 

128 

95 

127 


Korea 

Lebanon 

Liberia.. 

LuTembourg 

Malaya 

Mexico 

Netherlands 

New Zealand 

Nicaragua 

1 Nigeria 

I Norway 

Pakistan 

Panama 

Paraguay 

Peru vi’j' 

Philippine Islands, 

Portugal.... 

Saudi Arabia 

Sierra Leone 

Spain 

Sweden 

Swiuerland 

^Tia 

Tnaibnd 

Turkey..-.. 

Union of So. Africa 
United Kingdom, 

Uruguay 

Veneruela 

S’ugoslavia 

Stateless. ...... 

Undesigned™ . - • 
All others 


Total . . 


157 

,176 


259 

880, 

59 

17 

43 

142 

223 

189 

124 

268 

417 

95 

1,054 

49 

447 


Appendix C 


Suggestions Made in 1925 
for Assisting Foreign Students 
in the United States ‘ 


The ronowiNG suggestions arc a highly condensed summary of 

chapter 9 in The Foreign Student In America. 

1. Students should not study in the Uniled States while they are 
still itnojahire; graduates rather than undergraduates are prefer- 
able. This was stressed especially for China, Latin America, 
and the Near East. 

2. Teaching should stress practice rather than theory. This was 
brought out especially wli respect to China. 

3- Scholarships should be granted with the understanding that 
recipients must return home. Tliis was stressed for the Near East. 

4. The importance of personal relationships for all students was 
stressed-friends, "mothers," families, etc., by most discussants. 

5. Hesponsibility for ivelfare of foreign students was s-ariously placed 
on individual institutions, churches or other Christian organiza- 
tions, conununitics, and on the goveniinenl of the United States 
(one discussant). 

6. Foreign governments should appoint a representative to care for 
students of their nationality. 

7. Colleges should have foreign student counsclon. 

8. Organizations of national groups an composes should be en- 
couraged. This was stressed for Phd^pine students. 

9. The American people should be educated about foreign countries. 

10. Retumed foreign students should be urged to organize “alumnr 

in their homelands. 

* W, R. tVhecler, U. H. King, and A. B. IXitldioa (nl*.). The Foreign 
Student tn America (N’ew Yorh-' Asioeiaiion IVe*^ 
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Appendix D 


Views on Gipacity of American 
Educational Institutions to 
Absorb More Foreign Students ’ 


In RETT.-? to the question: 

"Do you believe that our universities have enough room for the 
absorption of additional foreign students at the graduate and 
undergraduate levels, under the program as presently con- 
ducted?" 

Answers ^vere tabulated as follows: 


Ktplf .V«r»»4ir 

yes-wfthout comment 97 

Yes-partJcularly for small coTWees and onivmities.— 9 
Yes— with reservations — . 65 

No— without comment 4 

No cuDsnent, don’t know- 18 

Total 193 


Parent 

50 

5 

81 

9 

100 


Eigb^'-nlne per cent of the administrators replying to the quesbon 
felt ^at at least for the present and immediate future this absorption 
can be accomplbhed. Fifty per cent of the respondents offered an 
unqualified ’ affirmative answer to the query, while another five 
per cent thought that small coDeges in particular could enroll more 
exchangees: 

* Bureau of Social Science Research, American University, The Sfudmi 
Exchange Program: An Appraiatd by 193 Edticaton and 77 Budness and 
Orgoniaetkm ExecvtScee, prepared lot Jniemalioael Evaluation Staff, HA, 
Drot. of State, January 19»3, pp. 24-26. 

^ Authoi'e note: Wrtboot access to tlx* rwi gmat matt-riat, it is not possih— 
to toow whether replies meant unqualified approval or rimpty whether a 
questionnaire was checked and oo comments were inserted. 
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B.e tege, unive^lde, Inv. “1=^ S'- 

rss,s£p':f 

students in all universities A^^rican life and culture as 

sra' ™ly 1nT,pfe Y 

areas of our land. [Concordia College] 

Thi,.y.ta per cent ^ oTaJ! S.PVnS-S 

The largest number of ifiese-lhutM pet cent « a , p 
that additional funds vtould be needed foretpansieo. 

I believe that our unisersitiM '“aS^lCTeb^ it 

sit per cent of*. 

tinue to admit additional exchange students tor a u 
this official of a small liberal arts college: 

Frem Ivorfd’haS^nSm ted® Ibso^Son of 

aSio'n'al'fit. ”■!?"* tSborterCoStge] 

Five per cent of the ^ presently run. 

that certain changes in *e “ irfs could tale on addi- 

vvould have to be suggested here were mere 

lional foreign students. ^ einge students as weU ns a 

careful selection and tereenmg o „t the present cs- 

morc coordinated approadi to the aonum 

change program. .o.dd be glad tn have them it 

We could take mote J qmJiEed. ®Wc have discovered 

they came properly *.“^^ils abroad that they have 
tl.at manv of the academic ycer. This turns out 

sufficient l^ds to University] 

not to be the ease... „ q.„ 

Tlic remaining “....Jd absorb addiUooal eschange stu 

question of whether colleges couio 

dents either, ^ „d (.dlities 

n) pointed out the need to 
(4 per cent)l 
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6) indicated that only limited numbers could be absorbed (4 per 
cent); 

c) suggested that such professional institutions as law and medical 
schools could not handle additional foreign students (2 per cent) . 
Two per cent of the university officials queried suggested that 
American institutions of higher learning could not absorb more student 
eschangees. 

Ooe-lenlh of the sample did not answer the question. 



Appendix E 


Aiialysia of Institute of 
International Education Staffing 
for 1930 and 1952' 


la 1930, 20 persona were “ncernrf fa Ihe 
EducaUon slurtent prrjgrnfa. nE-reUteil 

dtagh there was e tout staff et 25 ^ple- At Uat ™e Americans 
sudents numbered 301, of whoin 191 ..presented about 1-8 

and 170 were fabound foreign ^dents. at that date. 

percent of the total foreign student populatron 0 0 901 at faat 
Tbe student program staff of 20 carried an average per capita 

°'fa 19S2“the Institute of IntOTational m! 

staff of 110 persons in the United States ZarSient 

15 executives, secretaries, a greatly enlarge HE-reUteil 

and a total staff of about 228 ,fi,niind Americans 

students numbered 4.241 of 'ot medalists. This repre- 

and 3,154 were inbound foreign student ^s-jjent population of 
seated about 13 Percent of total foreto^^^^ 

30,462 at that date. Within HE, the staff ot over iiw ^ 
an averace per capita load of 30 students. 

■The writer Is Ind.b.ed to V.ndi Harecod icr the n,..er» 
eluded here. 
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Appendix F 


Statement on the Language 
Problem of Foreign Students ’ 


Is THE QUEsnossAmE that was sent out for the collection of data 
on forCTgn-student perfonnance, the universities were asked to gh'o 
informaKon, if as'^able, on the English language difficulties of 
ini^N'idual students and the effect upon their work. It des'eloped that 
very few schools were able to futnish such information. Ycmr Com- 
mittee then decided that It would be desirable to find out what ffie 
practice was among Association members in the matter of testing the 
English competence of foreign students and offering special instruction 
for those whose English proved to be deficient. Accordin^y. 1^ 
July, a questionnaire was sent to ea^ member school, and replies 
were receh'ed from S4. Twenty-one of these schools gh'e no English 
examination to foreign students, either upon or before entrance to flic 
Ciadnate School. Nine gh'e sodj examinations to all entering foreign 
students, and four gh-e them only to students referred by the depart- 
ments or hy’ adsasors as showing deficreocy in the language. 

The degree of competeiKe ia English, as indica^d hy tl» 
ex am iaa tioas, determines whether a stiideot will be required to take 
special work in English- In eleven schools, English courses for 
foreign stodente are offeed id the English Department; in four, 
foD-time work is offered in a special program; in six, courses are 
offered in departments other thaw English, such as Speech or Lm- 
guistics; in five, help is provi^d tbton^ indmdual aid or tutoring; one 
school sends students to a nearby college. From these data, it i* 
clear that about one-balf rf the members of the Association regard 

* An excerpt from a report in '^ounal rf Procecdinp and Addresses cf 
the Fifty-fomth Amroal Coofereace ot tl* Association oi American Uiu- 
msllies and Fifth Annual Conference of the Associalioo of Graduate 
Schools." Oct 12. 1S5.3 (Mimeo^phed). 
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the Enelish abiUty of students as a problem requiring attenhon. 

North Carolina, the Massachusetts Institute of Technob^, an 

Princeton, however, reported very Ulllc liooble m this 

ot cure in the selecHon of students. This fsl), for the first tim , 

Ifstverd has offered a four-week orientaHon course for 

dents preceding the opening of the school year; special emphasis is 

^rt y:»:t P« repor. was made on oldecdve « of^a 
foreign student’s proficiency in the use of ^ 

devoted by Professor Robert Udo, of the Eng ish 
tute rf the University of Mlchlg». Since " 
espericnce has been gained from further use »' 
thTpost year, the English language test was med by the 
of State in selecting “sWars'np <^d.dA» b”"- 
2,000 candidates were e.xamined, and fael P 

plete satisfaction with the rcsulto P’j jgfj t^is same test 

again in Japan next year. In the sum^ v,rn.icht to this 

bad been taken by was given to tbem at the 

country for an orientation program. I • S , , ^ papers 

beginlg and a. Ui, end admto" 

were graded in the State Departme students’ pro- 

The test scores and the *''*pWp correlation. For over a 

flciency by their by Dr. Lado has been given 

year, a similar objective test developed y n-n-rnnent of State 
in several blnalional centers sponsore y rountiles In this cose, 
in Greece and in a number ot ot the 

the papers were sent to the ^ghs ^.^rerliEcation of the 

University of >''^'''8™ “uie students were charged 

student’s proficiency in English. Alt g -jivilege of taking the 
a fee of Is.OO in United SU.es mo«y ta the pnvdege 
test, more than 600 took it-an indication of 

felt in foreign countries. Umrevet as in the Japanese 

Ue test can he given »' '‘S’ administered, and 
,e State ? administration, and 


program where the . . auuumw- 

scored them. They do not requ^ m _ Their validity and 

can be supervised and graded by « ^ ( step for- 

accuracy seem to be well estabbshrf. similar 

ward if the State Department arrang throughout 

tests administered by Cultural o" countries, those 

the world, and so practically dinunate, m 
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students whose language difficulties will be a serious handicap after 
they gel here. At the present time, these officials depend on state- 
ments of student proficiency from teachers, on conversations rvilh the 
students, or upon a subjective test that requires individual administra- 
tion and judgment of the student’s answers. The results of this sort 
of testing are highly variable and often unsatisfactory. The most 
distressing cases of students with language deficiency who have 
entered our graduate schools have received consular approval of their 
English competence. 
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INDEX 


Academic performance, 18i-8Q 
Academic status, 89-88, 182-64 
Acceptance of elements in host soci- 
ety, 70 

Activism. See Effort-optimism ^-n- 
drome ^ 

Adaptive phase of adjustment, 68-oy, 
129 

chaiacteriaed by active involvement, 
98 

crucial character of, 150 
effect of sojourn cut shoi^ 66-09 
tendency to "regression," 68 
Adjustment, 129, 133 
stages of, 66-73, 79-77 
See eUo Postrelum adjustment; Re- 
adjustment! Sojourn adjustrocDl 
Administrative support of foreign stu- 
dents, 188-01 j ^ 

Admission standards and procedures 
Ciesl^ study of, 191-8- 
conclusions on, 163-91 
desirability of minimum code, lo- 
problem of assisting rejected ep- 
pheants, 162-83 _ 

Advice and counseling, distinction be- 
tween, 168-69 j 

AKUation of higher institutions, ad- 
vantages and disadvantages o , 
192-93, 197 ^ __ 

African students, competence in iJ*g* 
Lsh. 93 

Age 

and.academic status, 129 
appropriate to study abroad, 8^ 
Alienation, 73, 75, 89-90, 115, 129 
role of cultural attach^ in prevent- 
ing. 177 

See also Eimigration 


American CouncU on Eduralion. 132 
American educational institutions 
independent approach to foreign 
students, 132 , 

febttonship to nonedocaU^l msti- 
tutions. in foreign student field, 

American educational system, difficulty 

-tontoStolioo" ol toeign 
12 

Se, ol!i! ABlmOallm 

A»chor«ES, BnnMSI of. AWl 
1S8. 1« 
defined, 48 

p^^lopiS tensions produ^ hy 

rapi^ changing homeland. 49 
AwmU. 49 „,„.prtive on part 

Anti-Americanism, protective, uu f 

dents, 134 

Asian ^dents . , 

menls of, 

jSSSr-of toSfn 
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INDEX 


Attitudei. cSect of age and jerndte^ < 
of exchange expenenre on, * o 
See flho Adjustment; Preamval at- I 
titudes 4 

partial, 15S-S9 

Beals. Kalph. predicUon on Mexican 
students, 122 

Belgian American EducaUonal Foun- 
dation, Ine, 7, 139 

Belgian students, Riegel study of post- 
retnm attitudes, 74-7a 
Bennett. John, study of 

dent perstmahty types. 123-^ 
Binationj relaticms, role of cross-cul- 
tural study in. 136, 139 
British Counnl 23, 139 
Bureau of Soda! Science Research, 
study of reactions to orientation. 
153 


Cole. Margaret Van B., bibliography 
^'%nexSLgeofpe«ons 

Colonial, or recently colonial, students. 

43-44. 47, 11&-19 
“Coming to terms" 

wth home country • nr 

Sceptance of nde as devunt or 
s-aiiant, 73, 74 

alienation, 73, 7S, 129 , , . 

assumption of permanent 

a^ces and re-evaluations. 

73, 74-75 „ 

return to national norms. -3. • 

129 

01 negative I 

KieD study of students, 

need^'insecure student fcir fs- 

' vcrrable eiperien^ il^ 


Capac^ to absorb foreign students, 
2M-6 

See oI» Saturation points 
Carnegie Endowment for IntetMbo^ 
Peace program on universities am 
world afiairs, vi-viij, ix-i, nv, 
82, 123, 131. 190 
Census of foreign students, xi 
Certificates. 186-87 
Clunese Communist scbools, number 
of foreign students in, 29 
Chinese students, rfect of socim 
changes on life expectations, 33 
Cieslalc, Edward C, study of admis- 
sions standards and procedures, 
161-62 

Citizen participation, .Mnerican con- 
trasted with Indian, 58 
See oIm Effort-optimism syndrome; 

Sociocentrism 

Citizenship as goal of state umversi- 
tiei, extended to foreign students. 
166. 167-eS 
Class status, 129 

Cmf alto Social status 


Tttca^cl !U6mt toving to"'; 

ening sojourn eipenenc^ 
2,joi,c s^y =! 

Fri^ 

Among Foreign StunCTils, n, 
ommunity relationships for fore gn 
students, 172-73 „ 

>ocem- for 

European and American, compar 

Tapa^ students' experience with. 

32-33 . . , 

inference Board of A^ted Re- 
search Councils. 141 
imfigurations of Amcncan hie. 5o-<» 

coJSwtion of orientation a^ 


effort%ptimism syndrome, 57-5S. 
61-62 

eeahtananism, 69-62 

“fneodlmess,” 63-63 
generosity. 64 


INDEX 
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socioccntrism, 58-59 
"Conformer” type of student, 123-24 
Confoimity, 1^17, 70-72 
Cornell University, Southeast Asia pro- 
gram, 103 

Counseling, 99, 105-9, 167-78 
academic, 169-70 
personal, 170-71 

Courtesy of foreign students as factor 
in their evaluations, 14, 154, 180 
Crawford, W. Bet, bihliopaphy on es- 
change of persons, tii-tili 
Credentials, foreign 
evaluation of, 182 
need for central service, 184. 1» 
Credits and degrees, problem of vali- 
dation, 104 

Cross-cultural education, tiv, 11 
need for continuity and experience 
in. 137 

“Cultural ambassadors," 44-45 
Cultural and educational attaAis, role 
in aiding students, 170-78, 190 
Cultural distance, tlii. 53-53, 99 
Cultural imperiahsm, 1®^ , , 

Cultural relations, foreign student ad- 
viscn need for understanding oJ, 
175 

Culture contrast, limitations of con- 
cept, 78 

Curiosity, as foreign student motive, 
14 

"Dating,” American pattern of 
baflljng to foreign students, 181 
examples of eScl of, on Mexiwn 
and Scandinavian studrots, SH 
Denationalization. See Alienation 
Department of Slate, xiv, 131-32 
demands on educational institutions, 

191 

W'aluation of exchange program, *»» 
experiments with ^ntec orienta- 
tion, 153-53 

inbound foreign student program, 
29-27 

questionnaire on predeparture prep- 
aration, 145-47 


study of grades of alELated students, 
184-85 

study of grantees’ reactions to Lving 
arrangements, 179-80 
Deviant, acceptance of role as. 73 
DIptomatIc List, 178 
Diplomatic relationships 

effect of, on life chances of returnees. 
105-6. 108 

Passin study of Japanese, 100 
See also International relations 
Discrimination, 45-18 

expectations, moral judgments, and 
rtpeiience, 47-48 
racial. 46-47 
Distribution of foreign 
by country of ‘^Bin..4. -0- 
moWem oi grasnptoL >5^ 

.9 

Duration of »jo«xni, 88^10*. 
effect of, cut short. 68-89 
effect of repjlatioM on, 89 
influence of, 88 - mbo 

a„dy 0l 

rtody of Norwegian students, iw 

Edaaitlon for One WorW, xi 
Wucatioa. Pfunary 6^1 

abroad. 17, 133 *,-«^tcan 

Effotl-oplimism American 

culture, 57-58, 61-8- 

Bnddllren^WK°"jer 

and material we^h. 6^- 

^Snal 5^^ 

See relHioM. 
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Emigration— Conh-nufd ^ 

on part of Belgian students. >5 

^Kr?f Graduate 

statement on language P«bl^ 
of foreign students, 84-&a. -OS- 
10 

competence in ,,-04 

as foreign student goal. 15, IM 
as function of length of miended 
sojourn, 143-44 
difficulties with 

and self-esteem, 43 
Institute of International Educa- 
tion. findmgs of. 81-^2 
eGecls of low command ol. o--iss 
minimum test of, 6a 
Enrollment, foreign student. 

European and American poUcies 
compared, 31 
Escapism. 16, 6S 

esLnpie of Cermaa and Aostnan 
students, 100 

"Exchange p rogram." limitations of 
term, xiii-xiv 

Experiment in InternatioDal Uvtog, 
orientation in American homes, 
152-^3 


Fed«al Government exchange pro- 

ad^mstrative and operational dupli- 
cation and complexity of, 23-26 
and national iiUerest, 24 
confusion about agencies involved 
in, 20-21 

e xpe r im entation and evaluation fa- 
cilitated, 26 

fnnds matched from private re- 
sources, 26-27 

responsiveness of, to guidance of 
private agoicies, 27 
risk of being interpreted as subvert- 
ing education to propaganda, 
23 

role of, disproportionate to fiscal out- 
lay, 27 


INDEX 

viewed as jnflexible and short range, 

Federafcovemmen^ philosophic views 

FinaSS’^y^ ^ 

students, 21-2-3 

Ford FoundaUon. xii . ^i 

Fo,dfi» W=- 

personal relations. IS-ia 

Fores' Sitident in Amenec, The. b, 

F«J^!n«JeA 

Slo- ol tnm. O'-. a>-36 

attach^, 1“8 

qmdificaUons of. 174-j6 
varying functions of, 

Freedom for eipressi^l 

Freedom of choice. 90-01. 129. A-‘»' 
161 , 

American students. ^ 
F— 

m witbifa-ral .od JeF“- 

Fnismtioiii ^ luM^ties of 
cultural contacts,© 
FuIbrigMprograi^ 

criticisms of. 13». l«. ' ,_^di 
reemritment of m^bound re»r 
and teaching p&sonncl. m 

teacher exchange,^ 

university cooperabm m * 
student programs, IBS 


Generosity, contrast between 

and Indian patterns of. W 
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INDEX 

German studcnla . 

study of interpersonal relations ot, 
152-53 

study of orientation of, 152-53 
Germanic Academic Exchange Service, 
7 

Goals and motives of student ex- 
changes. 11-17, 137 
and freedom for expression, II 
as rescaled in literature of 1925 and 
1934. 8-9 

education, primary goal. U 
need for diverse sources of funds to 

meet s-aricty of, 16 

viewpoints of governments, 

tional world, American public, 
and students, 12-16 
Grades. 185-86 
Grants. See Awards 

Ifsnrffcoofc lot Coufuclors of Students 
from Abroad 
criticism of certain 
summarized in, 
need for revision of. 

Housing. See Living arrangements 


qualifications 
174-76 
, 158. 196 


Image of host country, factors affect- 
ing. 107-8 , , 

Increase in foreign student popubtloo. 
3-1. 202 

long-range factors in, 6-8 
short-range factors in, 4-6 


Indian students _ . 

American nffronls to lulional sensi- 
lirity of, 42 „ 

competence in Englidi language, JW 
reluctance to compete for awards. 

studring in United 
Zajonc study of attitudes of. .CW» 
Individual sttsus individualism. 59. 

147, 107 , 

Individualism, American, compared 
with French, 59 
Information 


about applicants for pb^ent. 158 
inad^uacy of, for applicants, 157 
Instlbite of International Education. 
V, vU. xiv, 7, 132, 137, 174 
analysis of staffing of, 207 
ccfuus of foreign students, xl 
central index of foreign students. lii 
demands made by. on educational 
institutions, 191 , _ ^ 

main contracting agency Depart- 
ment of Stale Inbound students, 
SO, 21 _ 

pbcement counseling, l W-57 

selection committees, 139 
survey of Department of State 
grantees, 80-82 ^ 

nntellectuar type of student. 1-4 
Interculiural exchange programs 
invcslicalion of, xi-xiil 
number of naUow carrying on. -v 
20 1 
Irtomli™! 

caltal ratJung., SM" 

Womlioml o( unlvmiUo 

European, 165 

older Amcriam. IBo-CO _ . 
Intcftsational Edueallonal 

^rvice. See Department oj Slate 

lotesMtional House*. 

International reblioni, 53^ 

IntemationaJ Rcblions Qubs Study 
Intematiino”l 

Stales and toncern wltii mwii. 

10 fa'IS" 
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of 

propitious time to study m United 
States, 67-8S 

Kiell. Norman, study on attitudes of 
Indian students, , 

King and J. The. as image of Thailand. 

KlucSohn. qyie and Floren^^ 
cept of efiort-optimian syndrome. 

Knowledge of own countiy. importance 
of, 147-19 , . , , .o 

midenee from India and Japan, US 
experience of Intematioml Farm 
Youth Exchange, 147 
fenplicationi of, fa counselors, 14b- 
49 

SU.». 92-93. 
12S 


Lambert, Bichard D, stody of Indian 
itodeati, 42 ^ . i 

Language fadltfy. See Enghsh Ian- 
goage 

Latin'Ameifan students 
increase in, 4 

iie«d for attention to living arrange- 
inents of, 161 

life 15, 143 ^ 

redefining on return hone, 73 
life chances and Uc opectatioas 
defined, 49-50 

effect of changes in homeland on, 
51-52, 108 

effect of. on studv in faegn coun- 
try, 50 

postreftim adjustment to, 105 
reliiionship of. to socia! dass, 51 
role of national technical develop- 
ment to, 50-51 

Life opectaliotss and lie chances 
^fct of national stabiLty or change 

on. 102 

esnenence of returned German kad- 
eTS.102 


INDEX 

a,dy of Sj-rian steHoo. 31“ , 

Uppltt 

Gorman leaden. 39- . ,-g 

Lhioz airangemenls. 3^^ 

do^mi^ and n»mins 3.8 

Ifltarnational Houses, 1 » ' 

living with an American family . l i»- 

Load. fSeign stude^ ^uropean^- 
paied with Amencan, 29-Ji. 
169-90 

Managerial tedmiqu«. , 

Maniage, as objective rf foreign , • 

Marrirf nodenta. fe ^ 

acainst wives accoropanymg hus- 
bands abroad, 182 __ , 

ilassacbosetts Institute of Technology. 

Matc^Lstic interprrtation of Ameri- 
can life, 61 

3f«f the U-Sj^ l-*7 forden 

Mo&ts and opertaMm rf 
ttudeots, 14-16 


-Name' institutions, preference fa. 

National Association of 

dent Advisers. 13- 
Natjonal 

National 4-H Clubs. Intwnatjouai 
Farm Youth Program, na 
National interest and 

ciaage programs -4. 

National norms, re^ to. 73. |0^ 
National policy and people, distmctr® 
between. 117 jt_48 

National status and self^«®. 

asacorilinunm.41 

„.«rierrft,;potoj..3>-»- 

-felt" aed “aceorded, 4-. 99 

ide^fj-iag reU^edeem -all “‘.= 1 ' 
statnS, 43-44 

gfe^’SS'^eS.eaPoaalddid. 

juvolvcncot 
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Nationalism of new countriM. and life 
• dianccs of returnees, 105-6 
Near and Middle Eastern studenU 
Inaease in, 4 

need for attention to living arrange- 
ments of, 181 

Norwegian students, influence of dura- 
tion of sojourn, 69 


Office of Education 

interest in foreign student program. 
131-32 

list of government grantees, xil 
selection of students, 141 
Orientation, 149-54 

need for experience and research on. 

need for flexibility, 146-50 
on campus or In homes, 153-54 
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roBEIGN STODEKB A.ND mGHEB EDUCATION- 

„ one of D,.ing to 

this complex field. It is certainly no ^ 

easily JsDiot or rigoro^ soie^= “^7=;“^“ rJaer- 

by practical consideratioiis. The pure forced to draw 

tions are to be evolved.* salient factors 

I„ wist Mows an attempt b nude to 
that seem operaUve in foreign stoden ^ /^^Lhnents to 
their adaptations to Ametiean Ue. certain 

toe homeland- We shall, therefore, be 
genemlizatlons and conieetures ^ 

of individuals who move across bonndanes not y 

states but also of languages and cultora ^ .„„hed to words 

At this stage value judgments “= impliei 

Uke'adjustmenfor-adaptohon. bor is . je^cy 

Katoer, primary concern centers on the psycho op 

of forciP^ents In dealing with unMfc 

cem for what happens, rather than its gooses OT 

must constitute the initial approach in ohjecth-e “>3™ ^ 

one is concenicd with understanding thtoe ^ 

definitiens of such terms as -adjustment. 

-leadjustaienf will be end-products and not a pom 
in any investigation of the human aspects of c^ 
education- It is nei-eitoeless useful to employ such imprecise 
words as prerequisites to further toinldng in the area. 

Lastly, a brief comment on method: In the American seen 

■ Tte nnlml fa iMs pertfa" ^ ^ 

tie fctet thiokiDg of psrtiapMSs fai the ^ ^J^^TcoBBamec on 
tmder tie auspice* ofthe SociaJ Sctoce Rese^ Coazxai 
Cnws-ColSBal Education m 19-53-SX Rc 

and tie names of tie partkipams are to te fa Social 

teanh Cotmdl ifema, VoL 6, No. 1. and \ ot 7, No. 3. 
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considerable confidence is placed on quantjtalh’e statements 
derived from questionnaires or comparable instruments. No sucli 
rigor of method underlies most of what follows here. To tho 
>vriter, quantification and the associated use of instruments appear 
appropriate only after some conceptual clarity has been intro- 
duced into a ficldj after some sense exists of the kind and 
relative significance of the variables that are operative. So far 
quantitative studies have been used largely to evaluate opera- 
tions. For example, questionnaires have sought information 
on student reactions to orientation courses. While these are 
useful exercises, they do not measurably advance an under- 
standing of the processes involved. A great deal of methodo- 
logically rigorous research may be expended on relatively trivial 
or obvious questions and issues unless it is pursued within the 
frame\TOrk of broad and explicit conceptual formulations. 



